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HE threatened strike has overshadowed all 
other topics this week. The decision of the 
Triple Alliance to throw in its lot with the 
miners has made the situation both more serious and 
more hopeful. More serious, for obvious reasons; and 
more hopeful because the greater and the more imminent 
the catastrophe the stronger becomes the desire on 
both sides to avoid a struggle. On the men’s side the 
influence of the railwaymen—though they will stand 
loyally by the miners if necessary—is certainly in 
favour of peace; and on the Government side there 
has been a distinct change if not in the direction of 
concrete concessions, at least towards a more concilia- 
tory manner. The interview between the Triple 
Alliance delegation and the Prime Minister on Wed- 
nesday was quite different in tone and atmosphere 
from the eleventh hour interview in the same room 
on the eve of the Railway Strike just twelve months ago. 
The verbatim report on this occasion reveals no desire 
on the part either of Mr. Lloyd George or of Mr. Bonar 
Law to provoke a conflict; indeed, Mr. Bonar Law's 
interventions were of a distinctly helpful character. 
If appearances are not deceptive, therefore, it may be 
supposed that the Government has given up the idea 
of a “Strike Election” and really intends to settle 
the dispute if it can on a reasonable basis. In that case 
the prospects are far brighter than they were a week 
ago, for if the Government is as half as anxious as the 
public to avoid a strike, then certainly there will be no 
strike. 





* * * 


On his arrival in Moscow this week M. Kameneff 
announced that in his view the prospects of the negotia- 
tions between Russia and Great Britain depended 
entirely on the efforts of the Red Army in the South. 
If General Wrangel were beaten, Mr. Lloyd George 


would come to terms; if, on the other hand, “* White” 
victories continued to be reported from the Crimea, 
it was. useless to expect anything from conversations 
in London. That there is a measure-of truth in this 
view it is impossible to deny. Much depends on the 
fate of General Wrangel. But much more, we would 
suggest, in reality depends on the result of the negotia- 
tions now going on in Riga. Once hostilities between 
Russia and Poland have been definitely ended, the 
importance of General Wrangel will become very small. 
Regarding the prospects of the Riga Conference, how- 
ever, it is very difficult to form any definite opinion. 
The Press messages reflect a hopeful atmosphere— 
almost too hopeful. Inevitably one suspects propa- 
ganda; for neither side can afford not to appear hopeful 
at this stage if it wishes to avoid responsibility for any 
contemplated breakdown of the negotiations. Mean- 
while the Polish armies are advancing again, whilst 
their opponents appear to be in a bad way. But 
whether this will help or hinder the success of the 
negotiations is a question upon which different people 
will form different opinions according as they believe 
that it is the Poles or the Russians who are the more 
anxious for peace on reasonable terms. We confess 
that for our part we are not sanguine, but we most 


sincerely hope that we are wrong. 
* * * 


The most interesting feature of M. Millerand’s candi- 
dature for the French Presidency is that it has brought 
to a head the agitation for “ constitutional revision.” 
Under the Constitution of 1875 the President of the 
French Republic is a monarch, elected for seven years, 
who reigns but does not govern, and custom has even 
further narrowed the limited powers allowed him. 
The extreme reactionaries have, of course, always 
hankered after the restoration of autocracy, and of 
late there has been a growing feeling among the Right 
and Centre in favour of giving the head of the State 
a greater authority—a “ republican ” and not a “ Bona- 
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partist”’ authority, as many have been careful to 
proclaim. M. Millerand has made no secret of his 
leaning to this view, and the parties of the Left have 
taken alarm. It must be admitted that many of the 
articles in the French Press during the last week appear 
to have given good ground for alarm. M. Gustave 
Hervé, for instance, has written enthusiastically of 
the opportunity of transforming le mannequin de 
l'Elysée into a real head of the Executive. He looks 
forward to a President who will insist in appointing 
and dismissing officials, and even Ministers, who will 
refuse to give his assent to a law which he does not 
like, and who will, when necessary, not hesitate to fight 
Parliament on behalf of what he believes to be the 
interests of the people. It seems, however, that the 
journalists have been plus royalistes que le roi, and the 
new President has given assurances that his intentions 
have been exaggerated, and that, in any event, “ con- 
stitutional revision ’’ must be postponed for the moment. 
His immediate aim is undoubtedly to keep control, 
as far as possible, in foreign affairs, and to maintain 
the advantageous position which France has got, or is 
supposed to have got, in regard to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, Russia, Poland and the rest. It will be a 
difficult position for M. Millerand, for us and for the 
new French Prime Minister. 
* * a 

Affairs in Mesopotamia continue to be thoroughly 
unsatisfactory. The War Office communiqués alternate 
between grave and less grave; one day there are rather 
fewer fights and raids to report, the next day rather 
more. But there is at present no sign whatever of 
any diminution of the general unrest. Sir Percy Cox 
will presumably reach Baghdad very soon, if he is not 
there already, and we may expect some pronouncement 
from him. But in the present state of the country, 
even the repetition of our intention to set up an Arab 
State, is not likely to produce any immediate effect. 
Meanwhile, the British public knows as much as it 
did before—which is practically nothing—of the Govern- 
ment’s policy. The public is living, we think, in a 
state of foolish indifference in this matter. As the 
casualty lists and the bill we have to pay grow, there 
will be an unpleasant awakening. For ourselves, we 
still doubt whether the Government has any definite 
policy at all; it appears to dabble with half a dozen 
more or less incompatible ideas, each of which has its 
advocates in Whitehall, India, Egypt, Oxford or the 
offices of the oil-kings. The Times correspondent in 
the Middle East has recently called attention to the 
follies and dangers of the “‘ Pan-Arab intrigue,” which, 
supported by British propaganda and British gold, 
is likely in his view to retard indefinitely the settle- 
ment of Mesopotamia. Whether he is right in all his 
assumptions and deductions, we do not pretend to say. 
But we are very sure that this country has neither 
the duty, nor the money and arms, to set up and 
maintain a great “Arab Empire.” The Government 
ought to be compelled to make up its mind and to 
give us explicit pledges about our commitments in 
the Middle East. 


* * * 


Whether the Wall Street explosion, with its huge 
roll of dead and injured, be proved to be a terrorist 
outrage or not, it must be regarded as a political as 
well as a human tragedy. It is bound to throw 





American opinion back into panic over the Reds, 
after six months of slow recovery from the hysteria of 
last year. The American Press, as we should expect, 
—. forthwith to denounce the explosion as an 
I.W.W. or Bolshevik outrage, and word was immediately 
given for the re-arrest of W. B. Haywood, who is on 
bail after the sentence of twenty years passed upon him 
in the sensational sedition case at Chicago in 1918, 
when nearly 100 1.W.W.’s were condemned. Following 
this come alleged clues relating to Italian and Russian 
anarchists, all of which appear to have been dismissed 
by the Secret Service as worthless. Mr. Mitchell 
Palmer, of course, will now be cheered on in his harrying 
of all “radicals,” but a renewal of rigour will not 
avail to protect the Administration or to prevent the 
Republicans, as the party of law and order, from 
gaining an advantage in the electoral campaign. One 
interesting event of the week it is difficult to dissociate 
from the explosion. At the beginning of the year five 
Socialist members of the New York State Legislature 
were expelled on the re that their allegiance to the 
Socialist Party implied disloyalty to the Constitution. 
Their expulsion was confirmed by the vote of an 
investigating committee. Having returned to their 
constituencies and been triumphantly re-elected, they 
were admitted to the Legislature the other day to the 
accompaniment of complimentary speeches—only to 
be expelled once more a day or two later! 
* * * 


Signor Giolitti has succeeded in settling the Italian 
metal-workers’ dispute. He has persuaded the General 
Confederation of Labour to agree to the terms which 
he proposes, and the employers, while refusing to 
endorse the terms, have agreed to accept them under 
protest. No steps, however, seem to have been taken 
as yet by the Confederation to evacuate the factories 
which were seized by the workers, and it is announced 
that these are being retained until certain outstanding 
points have been settled. A section of the workers 
have announced that they will refuse to evacuate the 
factories in any case; but this attitude, which has not 
the backing of the main body, is hardly likely to be 
maintained if the settlement 1s completed. It is diffi- 
cult at present to estimate the results of the conflict. 
The principle of “ workers’ control” in the factories 
has been granted; but the actual methods of applying 
it remain to be worked out by a mixed commission of 
employers and workers. In such a matter, the details 
are apt to be everything, and it would be rash to pro- 
claim that the dispute is at an end until the new system 
has been worked out and agreed to by both parties. 
Two dominant facts emerge. The first is, that the 
main body of the workers is not anxious to precipitate a 
revolutionary situation, not so much because it is doubt- 
ful of immediate success, as because it realises the 
difficulty of maintaining the new régime, especially in a 
country so economically dependent as Italy. The 
second fact is that the Government has at its disposal 
no force on which it can rely, and that it is content for 
the present not to resist the forces making for a rapid 
but gradual transformation of the Italian economic 
system. If Italy had her own coal, the probability is 
that she would have had a revolution last week; as 
things are, she seems to have a reasonable chance of 
accomplishing a peaceful transition to a really demo- 
cratic economic system. Her strength for this purpose 
lies in the natural genius of her people for co-operative 
action—a genius which they have manifested signally 
during the last few years. 

* * * 

Mr. Ernest Bevin has this week published his scheme, 
which has been endorsed by the Transport Workers’ 
Federation, for carrying out the recommendations of 
the Dockers’ Inquiry on the subject of “ industrial 
maintenance.” The distress among dock workers at 
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the present time is terribly acute, especially in London, 
for the granting of the national minimum wage of 16s. a 
day has done nothing for those men for whom no 
work is available. There are at least 10,000 registered 
dock workers idle in London to-day, and most of these 
have had no work for three weeks’ past. This horror 
of casual employment used, in the old days, to be 
accepted almost fatalistically by the men; but there is 
a different spirit abroad to-day, and it is not surprising 
that an ugly temper is beginning to manifest itself in 
the ports. Lord Shaw’s Inquiry fully recognised the 
necessity of immediate action to combine the 16s. 
minimum day wage with a guarantee of maintenance 
by the industry. Mr. Bevin’s proposals, which will be 
laid before the employers at once, are based on the 
granting, to all registered dock workers who present 
themselves regularly for work of a guaranteed minimum 
weekly rate of £4, that is, of 16s. for five days a week. 
This is estimated, under present conditions, to cost 
over two and a-half million pounds a year—probably 
not an over-estimate. Mr. Bevin suggests that this 
sum should be raised by a levy of 4d. a ton on all tonnage 
handled. It would be premature to pass judgment 
now on the details of this scheme; but clearly action 
must be taken at once, and we believe, in common with 
Lord Shaw and his Committee of Inquiry, that “ indus- 
trial maintenance ”’ is the right way of dealing with the 
problem. The old system of casual labour can no 
longer be tolerated, and Mr. Bevin’s scheme would 
inevitably result, when it got fully into working order, 
in complete decasualisation. That is certainly worth 
more than two and a-half million pounds a year to the 
community. 





Last week-end saw the conclusion, for the time at 
least, of two serious industrial disputes. The compositors 
in Manchester and Liverpool returned to work, and the 
newspapers affected by the strike, including the Man- 
chester Guardian, have resumed publication this week. 
The settlement arrived at, however, is not final, and the 
question of wages, on which the strike took place, has 
still to be dealt with by negotiations between the 
employers and the Typographical Association. From 
the fact that the former have promised to give sym- 
pathetic consideration to the men’s claims it is reasonable 
to conjecture that there is little likelihood of further 
trouble for the present. The other dispute, which, if it 
had continued, would have resulted in far more serious 
consequences, has been settled by a retreat of the 
Engineering Employers’ Federation from the impossible 
position which it had taken up. The lock-out notices 
served on the members of the Electrical Trades Union 
have been withdrawn, and the Union has made it clear 
that it does not insist that all foremen must be members 
of a Trade Union. The local strike at Penistone has 
also been called off. The result, then, is a return to the 
status quo ante. It is to be hoped that the lesson of the 
dispute will not be lost, and that all the Unions con- 
cerned will take steps to arrive, in conjunction with the 
independent foremen’s associations, at a common policy 
on the question of the position of foremen in relation 
to Trade Unionism. The “settlement” of last week 
has settled nothing; and, unless an agreement is 
arrived at, the situation which has come so near to 
paralysing the electrical services is certain before long 


to recur. 
. * a 


The Special Co-operative Congress has pronounced, by 
a decisive majority, in favour of joint action with the 
Labour Party in elections. The directors of the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, on the other hand, are 
conducting a vigorous campaign against any form of 
affiliation or arrangement between the Co-operative 
Party and any other political party. The whole ques- 
tion will come up at the forthcoming quarterly meetings 


of the C.W.S., and the final decision will probably be 
taken by the movement as a whole at next year’s 
Co-operative Congress. The position taken up by the 
C.W.S. directors is on the face of it impracticable. It 
is quite possible to understand the point of view of 
those who hold that Co-operators should confine them- 
selves strictly to business and should not enter into 
politics at all, difficult as such an attitude must be to 
maintain in practice in face of the policy of the Govern- 
ment and the overwhelmingly working-class character 
of the Co-operative membership. But, if Co-operators 
do enter into politics—and it is some years since the 
movement definitely decided to do so—it is perfectly 
obvious that alliance with the Labour Party follows 
almost as a matter of course. The rank and file mem- 
bership of the two parties is practically the same: the 
impossibility of Co-operative and Labour Party candi- 
dates opposing each other is generally recognised: the 
only Co-operative Members in the present House of 
Commons have been returned by a combination of 
Labour and Co-operative forces. Presumably the C.W.S. 
attitude is really determined by those who are in fact 
opponents of all Co-operative political action, but cannot 
say so because the Movement has decided against them. 
* * * 


An Irish Correspondent writes :—The Government, 
according to themselves, aspire to save Ireland from 
terrorism by gunmen, and apparently they have decided 
to do it on the emneealide principle by using the 
‘**Black and Tans” to introduce a still more drastic 
terrorism. The new policy of reprisals is not only 
to “shoot up” towns, but to shoot down selected 
members of the Sinn Fein Volunteers. Inside the last 
week police murders in Galway and Limerick have 
been avenged by murders no less wanton executed 
by Government agents, and these atrocities have 
culminated in the sack of Balbriggan, where not only 
was a section of the town reduced to ashes but two 
prominent Republicans were dragged from their houses, 
savagely bayoneted and afterwards shot dead. When 
the death penalty is not imposed punishments are 
devised in accordance with the best traditions of 
Dyerism. In Tuam a man taken from bed in his night 
clothes was forced to crawl] round a square on his hands 
and knees; several youths who refused to act as 
informers were flogged with rifle-straps; in Galway, 
emulating the worst blackguardism of their opponents, 
uniformed police cropped the heads of four girls to 
the scalp. 

* * * 

In Ireland, under existing conditions, it was inevitable 
that the armed forces of the Crown should at times get 
out of hand. They are compelled to operate in small 
detachments not always ae effective control, and 
the shooting down of comrades by invisible foes con- 
stitutes a provocation which men with arms in their 
hands find it difficult to resist, no matter how good their 
discipline. But with the auxiliary constabulary, as 
the ‘Black and Tans”’ are officially described, there is 
clear evidence that methods of terrorism are adopted 
less from passion than from policy. And up to the 
present no one in authority has uttered even the mildest 
criticism of their practices. General Macready, it is 
true, announces that reprisals will meet with severe 
punishment, but when it is pointed out that reprisals 
are the orthodox method of the ‘Black and Tans " he 
declares that he is responsible only for the discipline of 
the regular army. Dublin Castle, on the other hand, 
seeks to evade awkward questions by insinuating that 
where it is a question of the legal or illegal use of force 
the matter is one for the military authorities with whom 
the “Black and Tans” are co-operating. Is it to be won- 
dered at that Irish opinion of all shades should assume 
that these new Bashi-Bazouks have been given a 
mandate from high quarters to drive out terrorism by 
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terrorism, or, as their official journal expresses it, to 
make Ireland “an appropriate hell for those whose 
trade is agitation and whose method is murder” ? 

a * * 

PoutTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes:—In his attempt, 
after the Churchill manner, to torpedo the coal nego- 
tidtions at the beginning of the week, the Lord Chan- 

cellor may be assumed to have been acting, not for the Cabinet 
as a whole, but only for the section that would like to force a 
dissolution on the industrial issue. While this group consists 
mainly of Unionist Ministers, it includes also, I believe, one or 
two Liberals who have been drawn into the movement by the 
attractions of the fusionist idea, the Churchill-Birkenhead 
alternative to a played-out coalitionism. A weeding-out election, 
in the opinion of the fusionists, would bring them within immedi- 


ate reach of their goal. 
* * * 


Possibly for that very reason the Prime Minister is disinclined 
to take the risk. He clings to his dream of founding a new 
Liberal party, partly with the notion—to borrow a cynical 
theory—of keeping the old Liberals permanently disunited 
and enfeebled, partly with the idea of augmenting his own 
political value in the Unionist market. It is with this end in 
view that his agents are now running up and down the country, 
forming what they call National Liberal Associations in Scotland 
and endeavouring with yet slighter success to establish similar 
bodies in the North of England. I should be surprised to learn 
that the reports of those emissaries had tended to encourage 
the dissolution move. Their survey of the ground must have 
taught them that, though such a step might serve the interests 
of the Unionist section of the Coalition, it would be extremely 
thin business for their own fraction. 

* * * 

Students of the Georgian psychology have to bear in mind 
that the Prime Minister has never forgiven himself, or, rather, 
Captain Guest (hence the latter’s supersession by a junior Whip 
from the organisation of the constituencies), for the way in which 
Coalition Liberalism was outwitted in the distribution of the 
1918 coupons by Sir George Younger. In Scotland the dis- 
proportion was particularly marked, and it is in Scotland, as 
one would expect, that the stiffest fight is now going on for 
such a redistribution of seats as might equalise the balance. 
But since this domestic struggle is only beginning, it is clear 
that an immediate election would have the effect of interrupting 
the operations and leaving the advantage still with Sir George 
Younger. Were the price to be at once forthcoming in a 
preliminary sacrifice of Tory candidatures, that hard bargainer 
might have his election next week. 

* * * 

Personally, I fail to see why anybody now outside Parliament 
should shrink from such a contingency. Unless there is to be 
another tidal wave at the next dissolution, sweeping the 
Coalitionists out as violently as they were swept in, it is possible 
that two elections may be required to get rid of the Govern- 
ment; in which case the sooner the overture begins the better. 
Estimates vary as to the possible results of an election fought 
under existing conditions, but the variations are slighter than 
might be expected. For example, nobody on either side 
imagines that Ministers would come back with anything like 
their present majority. Probably the numbers of the combined 
Opposition would be doubled, and that, I may say, is a modest 
estimate compared with some I have heard from men of experi- 
ence. Necessarily, there would be individual casualties as 
well as numerical gains, but, on the whole, I should say that 
the chance of an election that might have the effect of doubling 
the size of the Opposition for the next three or four years and 
incidentally of putting the Coalition Liberals through the mill, 
and thus compelling their leaders to make a definite choice 
between a sham Liberalism and an avowed Toryism, would be 
quite worth exchanging for two more years of the existing 
state of paralysis. 

; * * * 

In a recent much-talked-of book of war memoirs a place, 
I observe, is appropriately found for the Carson revolt of 
1912-14, and credit is given to the King for vetoing a warrant, 
actually authorised by the then Cabinet, for Sir Edward Carson’s 
arrest. Considering all that has followed from the latitude 


enjoyed by the former Ulster rebels, an authoritative statement 
on this subject might now serve a useful purpose. Though 
familiar with the story of the held-up warrant (a version of 
which was noted here some time ago), I had always understood 
aed the cause of the hitch was to be found within the Cabinet 
itself. 





AN IRISH LOUVAIN 


MARKED change has come over the situation 
in Ireland during the past few weeks. Its 
main feature is that the police and the soldiers 

are gradually gaining the upper hand, by means of a 
more or less ruthless use of their superior equipment 
and organisation. It cannot be said that they have 
discovered how to maintain law and order, but they 
are learning how to support each other, how to protect 
their own barracks, and above all how to terrorise the 
population. Every day the military government of 
Ireland—for there is no civil government worth men- 
tioning—is becoming in one sense more efficient and 
in another more disastrous. Its form is changing. 
Under the direction of General Macready it is rapidly 
becoming a military occupation in the full and normal 
sense of that phrase. There is no longer any question 
of distinguishing between different sections of the 
population. Throughout the whole country—excluding 
North-East Ulster—the population is being treated as 
an “‘ enemy ”’ population, without regard to the political 
opinions or acts of individuals. That, of course, is 
the only basis upon which military rule can be main- 
tained; for military rule is of necessity a rough-and- 
ready business. It cannot concern itself with the 
subtleties of politics or with legal methods of discrimi- 
nation. Its operations must be based on simple for- 
mule. It must have an obvious ‘enemy, and friends, 
if any, who are recognisable at, say, four hundred yards. 
If it attempts to discriminate it is lost—a fact of which 
in earlier days the Sinn Feiners took very notable 
advantage. In short, military rule is definitely a form of 
war—or it is nothing. Sheer terrorism is its only effective 
weapon, and if it scruples to use it, it renders itself help- 
less and ludicrous in face of a determined population. 


The military in Ireland have learnt this lesson. It 
is evident that they thoroughly dislike the work which 
they have been called upon to do, but since they must 
do it they are doing it in their own fashion—much to 
the dismay and even horror, in many cases, of the 
Dublin Castle officials. To protect themselves, to 
exercise any authority, and even to save their own 
moral, they are being driven more and more to adopt 
a policy of the crudest violence. The likeness between 
Ireland under the English in 1920 and Belgium under 
the Germans in 1914 is becoming more obvious every 
day. It is no longer necessary to quote Sinn Fein 
allegations concerning the “ outrages ’’ committed by 
the soldiers and police. As regards, for instance, the 
Balbriggan affair this week, there is no substantial 
difference between the reports which appeared in the 
Irish press and those given by the correspondents of 
such papers as the Times and the Morning Post. In- 
furiated by the shooting of a comrade, the “ Black and 
Tans” wrecked the town. They dragged men and 
women from their beds, put men up against a wall and 
killed them with bullets and bayonets, looted whiskey 
shops, threw bombs through windows, burned down 
some of the most important shops and factories, and 
destroyed whole rows of houses. The Manchester 
Guardian headed its comment on the affair with the 
words, “An Irish Louvain,” and, indeed, except 
that a hosiery factory is not quite the same as the 
library of a famous university, the parallel is almost 
exact. Moreover, if there had been such a library in 
Balbriggan who will say that it would not have been 
bombed and burnt? The incidents of a policy of 
“ frightfulness "" are the same everywhere. 
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For all this, it would be both unreasonable and unjust 
to blame the soldiers and the police. Such happenings 
are the logical and quite inevitable outcome of any 
system of military rule applied to a hostile and uncowed 
population. For the most part, as we have said, the 
soldiers at any rate are in Ireland against their will and 
wish only to do their duty, and when they see comrades 
the victims of murder, often cowardly and cold-blooded, 
at the hands of Sinn Fein, they would not be human if 
they did not attempt reprisals in kind. Moreover, there 
is no doubt that they have been officially encouraged 
to make a practice of such reprisals, not merely by their 
immediate superiors, but by the headquarters’ military 
administration in Dublin. The military authorities 
have lately obtained a grant from the Irish Treasury 
for the purpose of printing and circulating a weekly 
news bulletin for the benefit of the police. This bulletin 
not only contains reports, of the most inflammatory 
character, of Sinn Fein outrages but “ leaderettes”’ 
which are deliberate and almost unveiled incitements to 
illegal violence. When Dublin Castle—that is to say, the 
civil authorities—discovered the character of this sheet 
it was aghast and demanded that it should be allowed to 
exercise a certain censorship over the contents. It 
obtained, we understand, the privilege of going over the 
proofs with a blue pencil, but whether, or to what extent, 
its deletions and corrections ever reach the military 
printers seems to be doubtful. This affair, we may 
observe in passing, is quite typical of the present relations 
between the civil and military authorities in Ireland. 

But if the moral responsibility for the reprisals 
cannot be laid upon the individual soldiers and police- 
men who carry them out, neither can it be held to rest 
mainly on the military authorities. The military 
authorities are the instruments of a policy. They 
have been given the task of punishing and preventing 
outrages, and they are performing it not only in the 
only way they understand but in the only way in 
which it can be performed. Apart from political 
remedies—with which the soldiers have nothing to do 
—civilisation knows of no means by which a campaign 
of terrorism on a national scale can be met save by 
counter-terrorism. The murders of police may or may 
not be stopped by the wrecking of towns—we believe 
they will be if the reprisals policy is carried far enough 
—but certainly there is no other method by which 
they can be stopped. We are not prepared to say 
that no responsibility rests on the generals who are 
ruling Ireland, because it is always open even to a 
soldier to refuse to obey and to take the consequences. 
But, beyond doubt, the real responsibility rests upon 
those who give the soldiers their orders, with full 
knowledge that there is only one way in which those 
orders can be carried out—that is to say, upon the 
Government and primarily upon Mr. Lloyd George. 

It is a heavier and a less bearable responsibility, 
we venture to say, than any British statesman within 
memory has ever shouldered. For all the outrages, 
the arson and the murders which are part and parcel 
of the policy of “reprisals” the guilt lies directly at 
the door of the Prime Minister himself. He can put 
an end to it to-morrow if he chooses. And his guilt 
is incaleulably deeper in that his refusal to end it is 
a matter not of principle but of personal considerations. 
In general, it is a wise and proper rule of political con- 
troversy not to ascribe motives to an opponent, since 
motives cannot be surely discerned. But this case 
appears to us to be an exception. The policy of re- 
pressing a nation by armed force is contrary to every 


principle which Mr. Lloyd George has ever professed 
in the course of his whole political career. It is 
inconceivable that he should believe it to be his duty to 
enforce such a policy to the bitter end, as he is doing. 
He cannot, indeed, unless his whole mental outlook 
has been revolutionised during the past two years, 
even believe in the possibility of such methods being 
successful. He recognised so Jong ago as December 
1918—first of European statesmen—that force was 
worse than useless against the Bolsheviks! How can 
it be doubted that he knows as weli as any man in 
Britain that force is far worse than useless against the 
Irish ? He bas allowed Sir Edward Carson to dictate his 
Irish policy simply because his position as Prime Minister 
would be endangered if Sir Edward Carson were to go into 
Opposition. To put it quite simply, men are being 
killed every day in Ireland in order that Mr. Lloyd 
George may stay in Downing Street. Sir Edward 
Carson may doubtless be called an honest fanatic ; 
for the Prime Minister it is hard to find an adequate 
descriptive term. 

We have suggested that the reprisals policy may be 
successful. A practically unarmed nation cannot resist 
an army, on the plane of force, if the army uses its full 
power. Public opinion amongst the Sinn Feiners 
themselves will turn against violent methods if the 
result of the shooting of a policeman is the indis- 
criminate wrecking of a town. Similarly, if all the 
present hunger strikers are allowed to die, hunger 
striking must stop. But assuming that public opinion 
in Great Britain permits these “successes”’ to be 
achieved, how much nearer shall we be to a solution 
of the Irish problem? That is the crucial question. 
The present policy of the Government, founded on the 
principle of “ frightfulness,”’ is not only morally in- 
defensible but practically disastrous. The more com- 
pletely it succeeds in its immediate and ostensible 
object the deeper and the wider will be the gulf set 
between the English and the Irish peoples and the 
more remote will be the prospect of a settlement which 
both peoples can accept. We are earning in Ireland 
a depth of hatred which a generation will not wipe out 
and which we do not in truth deserve. For there is 
no question but that the country is overwhelmingly 
against the Irish policy of the Government. It may 
not be sure what it wants, but it knows very clearly 
that it cannot and will not approve of any attempt to 
rule Ireland by Balbriggan methods. The situation 
is developing very rapidly. A few more Balbriggans 
and the conscience of the whole world will be roused 
to active protest as it was about Belgium. Then the 
policy of “ frightfulness”’ will have been abandoned 
and, be it observed, the only alternative policy is a 
withdrawal of the military from Ireland. There is 
no middle course. Sooner or later withdrawal is 
inevitable. It is only a question of date. And the 
date might be considerably hastened if all the non- 
Orange parties of Ireland were to combine—as they 
well might—on that single demand. We believe there 
is practically no one outside Ulster—Unionist, Nation- 
alist, or Sinn Feiner—who would not hail the departure 
of the British army of occupation with the most pro- 
found satisfaction and relief. And in demanding 
that step they can rely on the full support not only of 
foreign opinion and of British Labour but of practically 
every liberal, or indeed sane, element in the British 
Isles. The Irish problem cannot be solved at the 
moment. It is no time for constitution-mongering. 
We have to put an end to the Irish war, without con- 
ditions and at all costs. That seems to us so obvious 
a preliminary to any settlement that we find it hard to 
admit the possibility of honest dissent. 
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THE MINERS 
AND THE GOVERNMENT 


P to the very last moment it will probably be im- 
possible to say definitely whether or not there 
will be a coal strike next Monday. The possibility 

of a development of the negotiations promising enough 
to cause the miners to continue at work on day-to-day 
notices, will remain to the last. But, as the facts stand, 
up to the moment of writing there appears to be little doubt, 
unless there is some definite change in the Government’s 
attitude, that the whole of the coalfields will be laid idle on 
Monday morning. 

This is certainly not because the miners, in any ordinary 
sense of the phrase, want a strike. The attitude, both 
of the Executive throughout the negotiations and of the 
Delegate Conference held on Tuesday, have shown a mani- 
fest desire to keep the door open as wide as possible for 
negotiation. The modification of the original demands 
by the Executive was endorsed, despite considerable 
criticism from the more extreme sections; and the resolu- 
tion carried by the Conference was most carefully worded 
so as not to interfere in any way with a resumption of 
conversations with the Government. But the delecates 
were confronted with the hard fact that, from the miners’ 
point of view, the Government had offered literally nothing 
at all. One part of the demands it had merely refused to 
discuss, and the other it had proposed to refer to a tribunal 
in whose impartiality the miners, like most other trade 
unionists, have no sort of belief. 

It is true, as a good many critics of the miners insisted, 
that the area of difference had been considerably narrowed. 
But this narrowing had come about wholly because the 
miners had modified their demands in the hope of securing 
agreement, and not at all because there had been any 
change in the Government’s attitude. What Sir Robert 
Horne said on the last occasion on which he had met the 
miners was, so far as actual proposals were concerned, almost 
word for word what he said when their claims were first 
advanced. This may, no doubt, be described as ‘‘ presenting 
a firm front”; but it is hardly the best way of preventing 
a strike. 

We are not suggesting that, merely because the miners 
make a claim, the Government must be prepared to make 
a concession, whether the claim is right or wrong. But 
in our view there are, at any rate, elements in the miners’ 
claim the justice of which it is surely impossible to contest. 
It is indisputable, for instance, that, even if the whole of 
the Sankey advance, which was explicitly given in order 
to improve the miners’ pre-war standard of living, is in- 
cluded in the calculation, the miners have still received 
smaller wage advances than would be required in order 
for wages to keep pace with prices. According to the 
Government’s own figures, the cost of living is up at least 
165 per cent. to-day; the total advance in miners’ wages, 
including the whole of the Sankey advance, is only 155 
per cent. And this in face of the definite acceptance by 
the Government of a report in which the inadequacy of 
the pre-war wage was recognised, and an improvement 
in the standard of life recommended. 

The Government, of course, urges that, if the miners 
have so strong a case, they need not fear to lay it before 
an impartial tribunal. But by an “ impartial tribunal ”’ 
Sir Robert Horne means a Government tribunal, whose 
members are nominated by the Government, and whose 
Government chairman has the final voice. He has re- 
peatedly suggested the Industrial Court for this office, 
although he knows that by far the largest body of trade 
unionists that has in the past made use of the court— 
the engineering and kindred trades group—has recently 
refused to lay any further cases before it because its im- 
partiality is suspect and it is believed to give the decisions 
the Government wants. From the miners’ point of view, 





therefore, Sir Robert Horne is saying to them: “No, 
I will not argue with you about your claim for an advance 
in wages. I will refer you to myself under another name, 
and from my alter ego you will receive an award which 
you will have to accept.” It is hardly surprising that the 
miners are not disposed to accept a proposal which appears 
to them in this light. It is true that the Prime Minister 
has vaguely adumbrated the possibility of referring the 
matter to some new or different tribunal, but he has said 
nothing to remove the miners’ suspicions of any “ Govern- 
ment ” chairman. 

It must also be remembered that there is one reason, 
and one only, why the wages claim is not for considerably 
more than 2s. per shift. The only reason is that this claim 
was originally coupled with a demand for the removal 
of the price advance of 14s. 2d. per ton imposed in May. 
Unless this dual claim had been put forward, it would 
have been impossible for the leaders to resist the demand 
of the districts that a much larger advance should be asked 
for. There can be no doubt that most of the districts 
regard the 2s. demand, if not as an irreducible minimum, 
at any rate as a claim that is clearly justified both by the 
increased cost of living and by the financial position of 
the industry. They cannot understand why the Govern- 
ment, which has negotiated directly with them on previous 
demands, should now refuse to discuss with them directly 
the reasonableness of their present claim. 

So far, we have been discussing only the question of 
wages. What of the other part of the dual claim? The 
modification of the original demand for the withdrawal 
of the 14s. 2d. advance by no means destroyed its dual 
character. Not only did the miners demand instead an 
investigation into the financial position of the industry 
and its ability to bear the proposed reduction in_ prices ; 
they also made it a very strong point that the advance 
in wages now demanded should not be used as a reason for 
a further increase in the price of coal. There have been 
many rumours of late that, quite apart from any wage 
advance, the Government has already agreed with the 
owners and the merchants for further increases in coal 
prices, and that these are only being held up while negotia- 
tions with the miners are in progress. If there is a strike, 
that will be put down as the cause; if there is no strike, 
but an advance in wages is granted, again the blame for 
the increase will be placed on the miners. The Govern- 
ment is still apparently determined in its refusal te use 
any part of the export profits in order to meet extra costs 
or to reduce prices. It is still set on creating the conditions 
which will facilitate the removal of control, and to this 
the granting of an advance in wages without putting 
it on prices would be as fatal as an actual reduction 
in price. But, unless the Government means to increase 
prices drastically to all classes of consumers, nothing could 
be so fatal to this object as a strike. , 

There are, then, three outstanding issues apart from 
those in which there has been from the first agreement 
between the miners and the Government. There are the 
question of wages, the question whether a wage advance 
is to be put on to the price of coal, and the question, of an 
investigation into the possibility of reducing coal prices. 
On the question of an inquiry into all the causes of low 
output, and on the desirability of consolidating war ad- 
vances, there is no difference, except in so far as these 
matters depend on a settlement of the other points. It 
is a doubtful matter whether, if the Government remained 
absolutely obdurate on the price questions, but offered the 
wage increase demanded, a sufficient proportion of the 
miners would be in favour of acceptance to make a strike 
impossible. Certainly, there is more chance of this than 
there was a week ago; for the miners are coming more to 
the view that there is no hope of reasonable dealing with 
the price question as long as the present Government 
remains in power. There is still, however, a powerful 
section which would be opposed to any settlement that 
did not recognise the miners’ right to a say in prices. 
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It is also doubtful whether, if the Government were to 
refer all the outstanding issues to arbitration—the questions 
affecting prices as well as the question of wages—there 
would be any hope of a settlement. This, however, in face 
of the Government’s attitude, can perhaps only be regarded 
as a purely theoretical question. It has certainly influenced 
the miners that the Government so vigorously refuses to 


“ce ’ 


accept, on the price question, the “ arbitration ” medicine 
which it prescribes for the miners as a cure for the wage 
difficulty. 

If a strike comes, as it now seems likely that it will, 
it will be either the most serious industrial conflict that 
has yet taken place in this country, or the immediate cause 
of a General Election. If there is no General Election and 
the Government is really out for a fight to a finish, then 
no one can prophesy what will be the exterior or ulterior 
consequences of the dispute. Even if at the beginning 
it is confined to the mining industry, it can hardly remain 
so for long. Other industries will become involved, and 
something like a general cessation of production will follow. 
We do not agree with those who hold that this will mean 
anything like civil war or revolution; but it is likely to 
mean rioting and serious disorder, and, at the least, it will 
leave behind it a much more acute unrest and discontent, 
and will create psychological conditions far more unfavour- 
able to good work and industrial efficiency than those 
which exist to-day. Economically, it will be disastrous, 
both from a national and from an international peint of 
view. 

Even from the Government’s angle of vision it ought 
to be worth while to strain many points in order to avoid 
such a conflict. To risk it merely in order to secure a 
party advantage would be criminal ; to embark deliberately 
upon it in order to force the conflict of Capitalism and 
Labour to an issue would be far worse. We have not 
forgotten that the extremists in and behind the Govern- 
ment almost succeeded in forcing such a struggle upon the 
country in connection with the railway strike last year. 
They were thwarted then only because, after the conflict 
had actually begun, public opinion effectually intervened 
and compelled the Government to compromise and recede 
from its original attitude of intransigeance. Unless action 
is taken on this occasion before a strike actually begins, 
it will be far more difficult to repeat the success of last 
year, both because the preparations of the Government 
are reported to be far more complete, and because the 
Government itself has passed more completely under 
reactionary influences. It is not a question of conceding 
the whole of the miners’ demands. Their wages claim 
seems to us to be most clearly justified, but the price 
demand is a matter for argument, which ought to be settled 
by investigation and impartial inquiry, rather than by a 
strike. But in refusing to grant any part of the wages 
claim, and even to allow the price demand to be discussed 
at all, the Government appears to us to have put itself 
definitely in the wrong. 

It is still possible, however, to entertain the hope that, 
by the time these words appear, the Government will 
have modified its position. It is hard to believe that 
the country is to be plunged into a disastrous strike without 
at least some further effort to achieve a settlement when 
a settlement on reasonable terms is so obviously within 
reach. If it does, then, no matter who wins or loses the 
strike, the result will be in every way and for every body 
calamitous. It will put the crown on the long series of 
official blunders and dishonesties which, by destroying all 
belief in the good faith of the Government, have at the same 
time almost destroyed the influence of those who wish to 
see the coming industrial reorganisation carried out by 
peaceful and constitutional means. The miners do not 
want this strike ; still less do the other great Trade Unions 
want it; yet if it comes about it is almost certain that the 
Triple Alliance will hold together and that the miners will 





have the whole Trade Union world behind them. That 
is very significant. If British Industry and transport 
comes to a standstill next week it will be less because of 
any widespread enthusiasm for the miners’ cause than 
because of a universal and profound distrust of the motives 
and methods and the financial interests of those who control 
the policy of the Coalition Government. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


HE activities, past, present and future, of the 
League of Nations are beginning now to make 
an imposing show. It is true that a good 
deal of the show is on paper, and there are 
many gloomy idealists who consider all the paper used 
by, or about, the League is merely wasted, since it 
records nothing but shams and failures. We do not 
agree with this view, far though we are from acclaiming 
the League as a great success. Its progress has been 
disappointing, its achievements small, and its missed 
opportunities great. Nevertheless, it has survived. It 
has survived the American defection, the indifference 
of a large part of Europe, and the machinations of the 
Supreme Council. It will even survive the Franco- 
Belgian military agreement, which some critics rather 
excitedly describe as ‘‘ the death warrant of the League.” 
And our hopes of its continued survival and its ultimate 
growth are based not simply on its reports and agendas 
and proposals, but on what fundamentally the League is. 
But before we discuss that question, let us see exactly 
what its position is at this moment, judged by the 
records of its doings and its plans. 

The League has now been functioning for some eight 
months—or, rather, a part of it has been functioning, 
for the Assembly has not yet held its first meeting. It 
has equipped itself with a permanent secretariat, a 
fairly elaborate “international civil service,” with a 
Headquarters definitely established at Geneva. The 
secretariat has begun to register treaties, under 
Art. XVIII. of the Covenant, and has thus laid the 
foundation of publicity of international agreements. A 
scheme for the organisation of an International Health 
Office has been prepared, a permanent Commission on 
military, naval and air questions has been constituted, 
which, if it does not guarantee a general reduction of 
armaments, at least marks the possibility of some 
action in that matter. A campaign against typhus 
in Poland has been set on foot, and an organisation for 
repatriating prisoners of war in Germany and Russia. 
An elaborate project for the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice has been drawn up by a competent 
tribunal, and is ready for consideration by the Assembly. 
So far as specific administrative tasks are concerned, an 
International Commission, appointed by and respon- 
sible to the League, is governing the Saar Basin. The 
Free City of Danzig will shortly pass under its protec- 
tion. The League has formally accepted the guardian- 
ship of the racial, religious and linguistic minorities in 
Poland, and it will in due course become the guardian of 
similar minorities in certain other States. The Council 
of the League has been busying itself for some time 
past with the question of mandates; it made, as 
we observed a few weeks ago, what appears to be an 
important stand on this point at San Sebastian, and 
it is now pressing the British, French, Italian and 
Japanese Governments to submit their proposals for 
mandates as soon as possible. All these schemes are a 
important, though none of them entitle us yet to tal 
of the success of the League ; that must clearly depend 
on how they work. But they do represent necessary 
preliminary organisation, which, given presently the 
right conditions, will enable it to fulfil its purpose. _ 

There is another function of the League, however, in 
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which perhaps the public is more particularly interested 
—its direct mtervention in national disputes. Here it 
certainly began deplorably. Persia appealed to it 
against the oppression of the Bolsheviks; the Council 
met, but did not, and indeed could not, do anything. 
The Armenian affair was not, of course, a failure of 
the League, but a wanton trick played on it by the 
Supreme Council. Its inability to intervene in the 
Russo-Polish war was a disaster, for which the blame 
evidently falls on the French and British Governments, 
who did not want to check the Poles’ adventure. There 
is, however, at last something 5 apo | to record 
in the cases of the Aaland Isles and the conflict between 
Poland and Lithuania.. Both these disputes were 
referred to the Council of the League, with the result 
of avoiding or stopping war. It is possible, of course, 
to argue that an arrangement would have been reached 
by the Poles and Lithuanians, even without the League 
of Nations ; but it is equally possible, on the other side, 
to argue that the arrangement which has not been 
reached between the Poles and Russians might have 
been brought about through the League. Lastly, the 
Council has initiated the International Financial Con- 
ference at Brussels. This conference is of the highest 
importance, not only by reason of what it is discussing, 
but by reason of its constitution. Detailed statements 
have been presented by the various countries repre- 
sented, showing their financial and economic position, 
and it is not too much to hope that we shall at last 
see a beginning of concerted action for the re-creation 
of Europe. As for the composition of the conference, 
not only have States which are members of the League 
been invited, but others who have not yet been 
admitted, as well as the U.S.A., Germany, Austria, 
Hungary and Bulgaria. It will, in fact, be a meeting, 
for the first time for six years, of all the chief nations 
of the world—with the unfortunate exception of 
Russia; and such a meeting, whatever its practical 
results may amount to, will certainly have a value in 
itself. Finally, the Assembly will meet on November 
15th. It is a body, as everyone knows, consisting 
of not more than three delegates of each Member 
State, these three delegates having, however, only a 
single vote. It is competent to discuss the admission 
of new members to the League and amendments to 
the Covenant, to revise or approve projects or decisions 
of the Council, and in general to deal with all matters 
affecting the peace of the world. It will undoubtedly 
find plenty of business under all those heads, and the 
way in which it handles it will, we believe, afford the 
best test we have yet had of the progress that the 
League has made. We hope, as we have said before, 
that this Assembly will disclose the existence of a real 
international spirit and a collective wisdom, of which 
the Council of the League has given but little indication, 
and the Supreme Council none at all. 


So much, then, for the operations, actual or proposed, 
of the League. But their value is as yet by no means 
certain ; it will depend on a clear and honest recognition 
of what the League fundamentally is and what it 
ought to be. There are critics constantly warning 
us against exaggerated expectations based on false 
views. The League of Nations, we are told, is not 
an organic institution, with an independent exist- 
ence: of its own. Lord Eustace Percy has recently 
defined the League as “a name given to a particular 
international Treaty, whereby nearly all the civilised 
States of the world have bound themselves to meet 
together regularly, in the persons of official Government 
representatives, for consultation as to their common 
concerns, and further, to take action in certain eventuali- 
ties with a view to settle disputes and prevent wars.” 
We do not quarrel with that definition, though it is by 
no means a complete one. But we demur when he 
goes on to say that “‘ the power of the League is neither 





more nor less than the power of the signatory Govern- 
ments,” that ‘‘the League is a method,” and that 
“there is, strictly speaking, no such thing as the polic 

of the League.’”’ Those are dangerous half-truths. 
The League is more than a method, it is more than the 
sum of, or the greatest common measure of, the con- 
flicting policies of national Governments. It repre- 
sents a positive ideal, which is supported by public 
opinion in the various nations, and which is not to be 
confused with the ideals of Mr. Lloyd George or 
M. Millerand or any other statesman, whether he pur- 
ports to be voicing a national policy ornot. It isnot the 
fact that the power of the League is neither more nor 
less than the power of the signatory Governments. 
Of course, if power means merely material force, it is 
evidently true; but the power of the League consists 
also in moral force, the imponderable moral force which 
lies in the ideal of international co-operation. It is 
perfectly legitimate, therefore, to say, as we have 
constantly said, that there is a conflict of ideals and of 
policies between the League and the Supreme Council. 
The ideal of the League may be smothered and its 
policy over ridden, its activity thwarted and its power 
limited, by Mr. Lloyd George and his friends. That, 
indeed, is precisely the complaint that we make, and 
the reason for our demand that the League should be 
‘set free.” Lord Eustace Percy objects that such a 
demand is absurd, because the League consists of 
representatives of the Governments and, if it were 
** set free,” it could still only carry out the will of those 
Governments. But the answer is that, in the first 
place, the statesmen who dictate to the world on the 
Supreme Council represent but two or three out of a 
large number of Governments (whom, by virtue of their 
own superior position, they are enabled to bully or 
ignore), and in the second place, we do not suggest 
that Mr. Lloyd George and the French Prime Minister 
should merely abandon the Supreme Council and move 
their seats to the Council of the League, to pursue there 
the same wiles and intrigues which have set the world 
by the ears for the past twelve months. We are con- 
vinced that the British people, at any rate, are heartily 
sick of these wiles and intrigues, that it is the Supreme 
Council which gives Mr. Lloyd George and his fellows 
their unique opportunity of pursuing them, and that 
the hope of a new and straightforward policy lies in 
introducing these statesmen into a different milieu 
(and there will be still more hope, we need scarcely add, 
when we can change the persons who compose the present 
British Government). It is, no doubt, logically exact 
to say that we cannot have two separate policies—a 
national foreign policy and a League of Nations foreign 
policy. But what we want, and what we believe the 
vast majority of the people want, is that the one policy 
which we have shall be the accommodation of the 
national policy to the League ideal and not the accommo- 
dation of the League ideal to the national policy. 
When that is recognised, the paper-schemes of the 
League will become realities. 


CHARACTERS IN HISTORY 


T was acutely remarked the other day that 
modern statesmen seem to be insensible of the 
fact that they are characters in history. If 
they realised this, they could hardly help 

acting better parts. Most men of distinction are 
extremely sensitive as regards the effect they produce 
on their audience, and the audience of a public man 1s 
history. No man wishes to be boohed after he is dead. 
Men of noble character would rather be boohed during 
their lifetime than by posterity. After all, the last 
word is with posterity. Posterity will last as long as 
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the earth lasts. There is something of the eternal in 
its judgments. Even the least ambitious of authors 
had rather be told that he would be read by ten men a 
hundred years hence than by a thousand men to-morrow. 
Nell Gwynn would probably be at least as delighted by 
the fact that we still remember her name and her heart 
of gold as by any of the successes she achieved during 
her lifetime. The great and the little alike have their 
aspirations after immortality. Leigh Hunt, as he lay 
dying, expressed the anxious hope that his work would 
live. Would he have been disappointed, we wonder, 
if he had foreseen that he would survive, not as a poet, 
but as a friend of poets—at once honoured and laughed 
at? Such disappointment would have been foolish. 
His figure has survived, if not his numbers. To be 
remembered, though with a sort of derisive affection by 
everyone who loves Shelley or Keats, or Byron or 
Dickens, is a fate of rare brilliance. 'To be remembered 
with any affection at all is, it may be, a fate worth 
living. 

Some men are indifferent to the affection if only they 
will be remembered. But even they would not care to 
be remembered ingloriously. The cup of Napoleon’s 
failure would have been trebly bitter if he had thought 
that all posterity would sum him up as contemptuously 
as Mr. Wells has done in The Outline of History. “He 
was,” writes Mr. Wells, “ of little significance to the 
broad onward movement of human affairs; he was an 
interruption, a reminder of latent evils, a thing like the 
bacterium of some pestilence.” One would choose to 
be remembered as anything rather than as a bacterium. 
Napoleon has certainly come down to us as a myth— 
if it is merely a myth—of a nobler sort. He is a 
lightning-flash, an eagle, a conqueror. He lives as a 
man who shook the world. This may be a feat com- 
parable in utility to making the bell ring on a strength- 
testing machine on a Bank Holiday. But it is a feat 
that always inspires the mass of men with awe and 
wonder. From the dramatic point of view, it is a huge 
success. Philosophers may despise the world-shaker as 
a scamp Jupiter, but the rest of us secretly envy him 
his scoundrelly thunderbolt. We admire power as a 
thing in itself. We give ourselves up to the powerful 
man, whether in war or politics or the football field. 
Even a bully, who assumes a power though he has it 
not, can enjoy a brief hour of glory. The hero is simply 
another name for the powerful man. True, we early 
learn to distinguish between one sort of power and 
another. Even on the football field we admire power of 
muscle most when it is allied to power of mind. The 
sportsman hero is not a mere stupid man of muscle. 
His power is power of courage and skill as well as of 
sinew. It is the same with the power of the soldier 
as hero. Ajax could never have become such a leader 
of men as Napoleon. It is by cunning even more than 
by physical force that men become conquerors, and so 
we make a more splendid myth of Odysseus than of 
Samson. Still, it is the spectacle of victory that clates 
us, and a man can reap the reward of eternal fame 
merely by triumphing over his fellow-men and com- 
pelling the greatest number possible of them, for how- 
ever short a time, to obey his will. There are no more 
famous men in history than Alexander, Cesar and 
Napoleon. Mr. Wells, in the exasperation of a decent- 
minded Englishman, may tear to pieces the wreaths we 
go on placing on their ostentatious tombs. He may 
tell us scornfully of the “monstrous antics” of 
Alexander, and attempt to shock us by stories of his 

drinking himself to death.” He may coldly assure 
us that Cesar was a “ dissolute and extravagant young 
man,” that later on he was a “ bald, middle-aged man,” 
who was afflicted by “a common man’s megalomania,” 
and that his “ record of vulgar scheming for the tawdriest 
mockeries of personal worship is a silly and shameful 
record.” We may grant all this, We may even regard 


Cesar as a blasphemous fool for allowing his image, 
with the inscription, ‘“‘ To the Unconquerable God,” to 
be set up in a temple. But we cannot forget that this 
man, whether bald and blasphemous, shook the world. 
We may not love him, but we place him on his pedestal. 
He is one of the looming figures of history, and we can 
no more despise him than we despise Mont Blane. We 
feel that Mont Blanc is a credit to Europe simply because 
of its great height, and we feel that Julius Cesar is a 
credit to history on simply non-moral grounds. It is 
as though the ultimate interpretation of history were 
wsthetic rather than ethical. 

This does not of necessity mean that there will 
always be room in history for a Cesar or a a 
It may well be that the day of such men is as dead as 
that of Jack the Giant-Killer. We cannot be sure 
that it is, but a plausible case may be made out for the 
contention that the world has been feeling its way for 
some generations past towards a new dispensation in 
politics. It is all very well to be Cesar in a world in 
which the idea of society, whether in the form of a 
nation or of a socicty of nations, is still in its infancy. 
In such a world men compete for spoils, and the greatest 
man is he who wins the greatest spoils. The ideal of 
world-power is the most attractive that can be conceived 
by a great man who is incapable of the ideal of world- 
justice. It has been the dream of most of the great 
fighters—the triumph of a chosen people over the other 
peoples. That cannot easily ever again seem to be a 
tolerable ideal among civilised men. The Kaiser 
attempted to make it so, with the result that he cut as 
absurd a figure as Sir Edward Carson would cut in the 
armour of Richard Coeur de Lion. He was Don Quixote 
without the generosity—a malapropism out of a dead 


world. Whether it is due to the spread of political ° 


intelligence or to the spread of moral ideas, Caesar would 
be as much out-of-place in the modern world as President 
Wilson would have been at the court of Attila. Men 
still strive for power, for triumph, for glory, but these 
things can no longer be had by the man who cannot 
rise above the ideal of a scamp Jupiter. The pagan 
conqueror is as dead as the pagan gods, The world 
that has known Cromwell and Washington and Lincoln 
is struggling to produce a greater than a Cesar. Chris- 
tianity arose within a few years of Cesar’s death, and 
the ideas associated with it have spread until, nineteen 
centuries later, they have even begun to invade politics. 
We shall still have scamps, but they must be scamps 
with pious phrases. The idea of service, the idea of 
justice, the idea of liberty, equality and fraternity, have 
a place in our political vocabulary that would have be- 
wildered the statesmen of even so recent a date as the 
Wars of the Roses. There may be more cant in the 
world as a result, but there is also more real feeling 
that man is not a beast of prey but a member of the 
family—that there is a common interest not only among 
the citizens of a nation but among the nations of the 
world. Hence the statesman who would be _ well 
spoken of in history must discover a standard of nobility 
different from Cesar’s. He may emulate Cesar’s 
courage, his magnanimity, his clemency, his lack of 
vindictiveness, but he would be a madman to emulate 
Cesar’s dreams. Not that we think there is much 
danger of his doing the last of these. The danger of 
the modern statesman, it seems to us, is not the grandiose 
dream so much as the bewilderment of a mean mind 
able to snatch only a personal advantage from fresh 
opportunities. Never in history has there been so 
great an occasion for a great man. All the world was 
keyed up for what might be called a social and political 
revival. Whole nations committed themselves to the 
theory of equality of sacrifice, of the equal rights of 
the weak and the strong. We invented a new patriotism 
in which the interests of property were curbed in the 
name of the well-being of the State. We bound our- 
o2 
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selves with pledges to make not only England but 
practically the whole world a place ‘fit for heroes to 
live in. A statesman of genius had only to help us to 
redeem a tithe of our pledges in order to win a name of 
imperishable glory. It is difficult to realise how any 
statesman could resist the temptation to play so 
stunning a part. Vanity, if not honour, might have 
incited him to save the world. It is arguable that under 
this sign a statesman of great gifts could have won 
triumphs Cesar never knew. He would have had 
everything in his favour except the greed of the few. 
He would even have had the greed of the many. He 
had a world of new hopes, new faiths and healthy new 
fears not only to follow but to press him forward. He 
had under public controlan unprecedently vast machineed 
of industry which could have been used for national 
ends. Never were such immense moral and material 
resources placed at the disposal of a public man. It 
was as though a man were given a hand that included 
the thirteen trumps as well as the fourteen points. 
What could be thought of a man who, placed in such a 
position, immediately demanded a fresh deal on the 
ground that a red suit was trumps and that he didn’t 
like it? He will surely go down to posterity in the 
company of the man who hid his talent in a napkin. 
History, indeed, may take a comic view of the whole 
business, and, instead of angrily indicting Mr. Bonar 
Law and Lord Birkenhead as examples of the mean 
minds that go ill with great empires may, laugh at them. 
But we who are their contemporaries cannot so easily 
laugh. It is bad enough to be shut out of Eden by 
angels with flaming swords. It is intolerable that the 
way should be barred by gentlemen’s gentlemen. Was 
there ever such an achievement in history before— 
‘such a disaster not only of noble ideals but of the common 
standards of decent men? It has come to this, that 
we no longer expect from a statesman generosity, 
clemency, fair dealing, or even as much truth as we 
get from a servant in a divorce suit. Will history 
ignore the men who have dealt in this way with the 
greatest opportunities for good ever given to public 
men? Will it regard them more with wrath or with 
contempt ? If they but realised that history will have 
the last word to say on them, and that history judges 
not by official apologies but by deeds, we cannot but 
half-believe that even now statesmen would do some- 
thing to make amends for the greatest betrayal of human 
hopes the world has known. 


OUR SOLAR INCOME 


EEP and distant in years is the most wonderful 

1) sound—other than those made by living 
beings—in all the world, the eternal vibrant 

thud of the waters of the Niagara river 

as they suddenly drop some eight or nine score feet 
on their way from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, the 
St. Lawrence River and the Atlantic. This noble 
theme is not primarily one for the biologist. It 
should first be treated by a geologist, who could 
describe the slow but certain cutting of the gorge 
below the receding falls, and might estimate, from 
the observation of a few years, the length of time 
it has taken to cut the channel through which the 
rapids now rush. The theme should be taken up by 
the physicist thereafter, considering the forces at work 
in the production and maintenance of this head of 
water, and by the astronomer, asking whence the 
sun derives the heat which has first lifted all this 
water into the sky so that, whilst all the rivers run 
into the sea, yet the sea is not filled, and asking also 
the nature of the force of gravitation, which pulls 





down the waters of Erie. into Ontario. After its 
treatment maestoso by these three, the theme should 
be dealt with, in strict time and without too much 
feeling, by the engineer, who would tell us of horse- 
power and a possible means whereby such power 
might be made mechanically available. 

After that, perhaps, the biologist with sociological 
tendencies may be allowed a word, in order to show 
how this thunderous music may be transcribed as a 
civic and domestic symphony—and that is my present 
intention. 

Some seven years ago, after a journey through 
Bavaria, Northern Italy and Switzerland, I pointed 
in these columns to the bio-sociological importance 
of water-power, which is current sun-power, illustrated 
in the running of Munich by the power of “ Iser, 
rolling rapidly,” and by the approaching conversion 
of the Swiss railways to hydro-electric power, dis- 
posing of the need to import English coal and to close 
the windows before entering the sub-Alpine tunnels. 
At Niagara Falls one sees the same thing on a much 
vaster scale. Without any hint whatever, at any 
rate hitherto, of what anyone could call vandalism, 
the engineers, as I was told here last year, have 
utilised some 500,000 horse power out of the estimated 
5,000,000 of the Falls. Unfortunately, I had not 
time to go to see the shaft, two hundred feet deep, 
where some of the water drops sheer upon a turbine 
beneath, but this year I learn that the incom- 
parable advantages of this source of power are 
asserting themselves more than ever. In a few 
years the American city of Niagara Falls, to say 
nothing of Niagara Falls, Ontario, has doubled its 
population, which is now sixty thousand. It is 
no longer only a show-resort, but a manufacturing 
city, unique in all the world, thanks to the power 
at its doors. Vast factories are springing up, on 
both the American and the Canadian sides. Cities 
so far away as Toronto on the other side of Lake 
Ontario, ranging to distances such as a_ hundred 
miles, share in these advantages. In Niagara Falls 
itself I was entertained in a modest home (Americans 
never speak of a “house’’) where the lady of the 
house, as we would call her, had had ten children, 
eight of whom were then under her roof. I naturally 
asked questions about domestic heating, etc., in the 
winter, when the Falls freeze in the intense cold. 
Then I began to learn what electricity that costs 
next to nothing can do in the home—heating, lighting, 
cooking, washing, toasting bread, pressing clothes, 
telephoning and so forth. Spontaneously this mother 
of ten remarked on the sorry old fable that a woman's 
work is never done, and congratulated herself, as well 
she might, on the comfort, ease, cleanliness and economy 
of her lot. 

* * * 

I resume this article in the adjoining city of Buffalo, 
with its half-million inhabitants and vast industries. 
Here one sees on a vast scale the civic aspect, as pre- 
viously the domestic aspect, of hydro-electric power. 
A city so fortunate can scarcely be other than pros- 
perous. And observe the fundamental fact that this 
source of power is endless. No expert need be called 
in, as with coal and oil, to say when the falls will run 
dry. My article of 1913 was called, I think, ‘“* Our 
National Income of Sunlight.” The argument was 
for the use of our perpetual solar income, otherwise 
wasted, as against the spendthrift consumption of 
coal, the hoarded capital from annual solar income 
of secular ages gone by. And that is where and why 
it behoves us at home to think furiously. 
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We have no source of power in Great Britain that 
could furnish our housewives in general with almost 
costless advantages such as I saw at Niagara Falls 
yesterday. But no one, surely, who loves his country 
and has seen what I have seen, can hesitate to declare 
that, at least, we should use all the water-power we 
have. If I remember aright, our resources of this 
kind have lately been examined and were stated to 
amount to about 3,500,000 horse-power in the British 
Isles—as compared with 5,000,000 in Niagara Falls 
alone, to say nothing of the rapids above or below, 
which look as if they could drive a continent. As 
compared with Scandinavia, Bavaria, Northern Italy, 
Switzerland, our resources are meagre. But surely 
in view of the enormous advantages of hydro-electric 
power, to say nothing of the present cost and 
inevitable depletion of our coal, we should use all we 
can of what we have. At Chester, on the Dee, one 
has seen something of this, and there are instances 
in Seotland, but the experience of many countries, 
including the use of falling water in forms much more 
nearly resembling those we possess than the Falls of 
Niagara, must teach us that even a country so rich 
in coal as we are should use its water-power in these 
times. Alas, that, apart from such water-power, we 
have practically no expedient for electric-power except 
the wildly wasteful combustion of our capital of coal. 

Let us note what other means we have for using 
our solar income. The growth of food is the first : 
no economist, no transformer, like the green leaf. 
For eighteen years, in peace and in war, I have been 
protesting, on biological grounds, that we do not 
grow enough food at home. This proposition has 
been and is strenously denied by many clever people— 
some of them, I believe, because they suspect an ugly 
political swindle at the bottom of it; but Sir William 
Crookes was always right and so was Malthus in his 
insistence on the importance of food-supply, and 
the modern study of vitamines supports the contention. 
The best use of our solar income is to grow the right 
green leaves in our soil. By the proper use of those 
radiations we can do vastly more for our lives than by 
even the entire use of all the water-power which we 
owe to solar gravitation. 

It should be remembered that our solar income of 
sunlight includes all that falls upon our fishing waters 
and yields us fish (through the intermediation of 
plankton, the “‘ grass”’ of the sea) as the radiation in 
our land yields us the beasts of the field. 

The claims of food, and of the energy that can be 
used in food by the body directly, are paramount : 
and ere long we shall have to grow the typical vehicle 
of energy, sugar, in our own soil, There remains the 
possibility of getting power, corresponding to the 
power in coal, by growing plants which will yield a 
suitable fuel. This practically means the growth of 
more potatoes than we need for food, the surplus 
being made to yield industrial aleohol. To this also 
we shall come; though perhaps the cultivation of 
some other plant, with a high carbohydrate yield, 
under a tropical sun in some of our sparsely-populated 
Overseas possessions, may come first. 

Whatever the conflicting interests, whatever the 
special advantages and disadvantages of our country, 
the biologist is surely entitled to contend that, especially 
in view of such experience as I am now profiting by 
in the electric light of this city of Buffalo, we should 
not be content to find in our finite inherited capital 
of coal practically the whole of our national supply 
of energy, but should learn how to use to the utmost 
the current income of power with which the sun, by 
its gravitation and its radiation, perpetually endows 
those careless creatures of its light who used (if memory 
does not betray me) to call themselves Britons. 


LENS. 








Correspondence 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE FUTURE 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—The critical and discriminating review in your last 
issue of A Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of Great 
Britain is far more helpful to the authors than any mere praise 
of the book. Perhaps you will allow us to answer some of 
the criticisms. 

First let us note a misunderstanding of our intention. The 
statement in the last paragraph of the review that the authors 
insist, ‘“‘ somewhat gratuitously,” that the proposal for a Social 
and a Political Parliament, with two separate executives, ‘* was 
absolutely fundamental and essential to the rest of their sug- 
gestions,” is not correct. On the contrary we state, in the 
introduction to the constructive part of the book, not only 
that ** the working out of the detailed application of our proposals 
should be regarded as no essential part of our recommendations ” 
(p. 102), but also that “‘ it may be added that the various changes 
that are here suggested need not necessarily be taken as a whole. 
The new constitution may easily be adopted only in part, or 
successively part by part.” (p. 107.) Thus, all the proposals 
for the reform of the national government might have been 
omitted, without this omission in any way affecting the 
expediency or feasibility of our proposals for (a) the separation 
of control from administration in nationalised industries and 
services, (b) the reform of local government, (c) the extension 
of the co-operative movement, (d) the reorganisation of the 
vocational world, or (e) the scheme for the transitional control 
of capitalist industry. 

Turning to the detailed criticism of the proposed reform of 
the National Government, we make the following rejoinders. 
The reviewer asks, if the functions of the National Parliament 
are divided, “ why stop at two divisions; why not have five, 
seven or ten” separate Parliaments and Executives? This 
raises, in spite of its pleasantly scoffing tone, two very real 
issues: (a) for how many separate national bodies, and on 
how many separate and distinct questions, can the whole body 
of electors be expected to give an intelligent vote ; and (b) how 
many sets of governmental functions are there in which the 
functions are indissolubly connected one with another in their 
legislative and administrative aspects ? No sane person would 
suggest that it would be practicable to ask electors to vote for 
an indefinite number of ad hoc national and local bodies, or 
that it would be possible to secure the services of an indefinite 
number of representatives. But apart from this more or less 
mechanical difficulty, there is the impracticability of dividing, 
one from another, either in legislation or in administration, 
such services as health, education, transport and communica- 
tions, the use of land, air and water. On the other hand, it is 
equally difficult to see how it would be possible to separate 
foreign affairs from the relation of Great Britain to her Dominions, 
and either of these from national defence. In our chapter on 
the national government we have given our reasons for a new 
form of Diarchy (we may remark that there are already two 
co-ordinate national assemblies in existence); and we propose 
to deal further with the matter in our forthcoming lectures. 

We may, however, observe that your reviewer has, in one 
important particular, mistaken the relative spheres of the 
Political and Social Parliament, as he has assumed that whilst 
it would be the Political Parliament that would compel the 
citizens to serve in the army, it would be the Social Parliament 
that would compel parents to send their children to school. 
That is not our proposal. One of the main arguments in favour 
of our particular form of Diarchy—the separation of the power 
of government to compel the citizens to do or abstain by penal 
enactments from the power to provide services for the com- 
munity—is that it is a way of safeguarding personal liberty. 
“The Social Parliament may enable anything whatever to be 
provided for, or supplied to the citizens, whether by National 
Boards or Local Authorities; but it cannot, of its own authority, 
compel the citizens to take advantage of its enterprise, or forbid 
any one among them to carry on the business for himself. But 
if, in its zeal for the well-being of the citizens, it wishes to compel 
the individual citizen to do anything, or to forbid him to do 
anything under pain of fine or imprisonment, it must seek the 
concurrence of the Political Parliament, advised by the Minister 
of Justice, whose duty it will be not lightly to consent to any 
curtailment of individual liberty.” (p. 143.) 

The last of your reviewer's objections seems to us the most 
cogent. “ Sooner or later,” it is urged, “ a conflict for supremacy 
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would begin between these co-equal Parliaments, and it is 
evident that the moment that conflict began the whole object 
of the new constitution would be defeated.” We may suggest 
that this difficulty is inherent in any form of genuine bi-cameral 
legislature. We confess that we are not anxious for one omni- 
potent organ of Government! But be this as it may, we suggest 
that any practicable scheme of constitutional reform must 
provide for some kind of ‘“ checks and balances” ; and what 
is criticised as a defect of our scheme may be regarded as one 
of its merits. We do provide for “ deadlocks”; we propose 
Joint Committees, a Joint Session of the two Parliaments, even 
the possibility of a referendum. But we admit freely that the 
exact relation between the two Parliaments—an issue which is 
raised by all bi-cameral constitutions—is open to a great deal 
more consideration. Our proposals are only one among many 
ways of dealing with it. What is unpractical is to ignore it. 
In conclusion we venture, very seriously, to urge that, whilst 
what we propose may be uninfluential, those who lead political 
parties, or who direct industrial administration, ought to 
consider and propound for public examination what are their 
alternatives to the present political and industrial system. 
If well-devised alternatives are not set forth by those on whom 
the responsibility rests, the nation may be drifting towards a 


catastrophe.—Yours, etc., 
SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 


41 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


[We quite agree as to the impracticability of separating the 
services which Mr. and Mrs. Webb cite; our point was that 
we do not see that their proposal to separate, say, Finance and 
National Defence, is any less impracticable. As to the 
difficulties created by bi-cameral constitutions of any known 
type, and as to the urgent necessity for a thorough public exam- 
ination of the whole problem in the light of modern conditions, we 
are again, of course, in full agreement ; and we hope that their 
book will do much to promote that examination.—Eb. N.S.] 





LORD ACTON’S RESIGNATION 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of September 11th you publish a letter 
from Mr. Primus Nyman in reference to a statement that is 
said to have appeared in certain London papers to the effect 
that Lord Acton is about to retire from the Diplomatic Service. 

Mr. Nyman might with propriety have used this occasion to 
express his appreciation of the services of Lord Acton to Finland 
in his capacity as British Minister, but some protest must be 
made when Mr. Nyman attempts to make political capital out 
of the reported decision of Lord Acton to retire—a decision 
which no doubt rests upon private considerations, and could 
have in no event any possible connection with Finnish politics. 
Mr. Nyman repeats in this country the maladroit attempts made 
by some political extremists in Finland, for whom Mr. Nyman 
seems to speak, to draw Lord Acton into Finnish internal 
politics, and to identify him, the Minister of a great and friendly 
Power, with the views held by the most extreme element of an 
extreme political party. 

Mr. Nyman commits an even graver offence against the 
courtesy of international relations in using his eulogy of Lord 
Acton as a cloak for a malicious attack on those to whom 
Mr. Nyman is opposed in politics. 

I will not do Lord Acton the disrespect of entering upon or 
canvassing the statements made by Mr. Nyman under the cover 
of patronage of a distinguished English public servant, who, in 
his capacity as British Minister, no doubt stood apart from and 
above the party politics of the country to which he was accredited. 
But I have felt in duty bound to protest against the methods 
employed by Mr. Nyman to defame, not only his opponents, 
but the country to which he himself owes his allegiance.— 
Yours, etc., A. Marcus TOLLet. 

Cheyne Court, S.W. (Attaché to the Finnish Legation.) 

September 15th. 


[We do not wish to interpose at all in this controversy between 
two representatives of different sections of Finnish opinion, but 
we must point out that Mr. Tollet is not correct in suggesting 
that we have permitted a correspondent in our columns to 
identify Lord Acton “ with the views held by the most extreme 
element of an extreme political party.” On the contrary, 
Mr. Nyman’s suggestion, as we understood it, was that Lord Acton 
had refused to identify himself with the views of any political 
section, and had rendered himself unpopular in certain circles 
by recommending a policy of moderation and conciliation.— 
Ep. N.S.] 





THE POLICY OF THE LABOUR PARTY 


To the Editor of Tuz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It seems likely that, unless a strong protest is made, 
Labour will very shortly rob itself of all claim to statesmanship, 
and will frustrate its high destiny as a controlling force in this 
country. It is perfectly true that Mr. Lloyd George’s Govern- 
ment has failed the country ; but if we are to succeed it, we must ’ 
be beyond reproach. As a member of the Labour Party, I look 
in vain for any statesmanlike policy on our part, any sense of 
national responsibility, or any conception of the magnitude of the 
task that lies before us. What is the result of two years’ Labour 
propaganda and policy since the Armistice ? There has been no 
attempt to enlist the country on our side on national issues, no 
strong lead in reconstruction to give the lie to Lloyd George’s 
“land for heroes” cant. Labour policy is becoming, in the 
popular mind, synonymous with big sectional disputes. 

For that we have only ourselves to blame. The only important 
issues on which fundamental authority has been challenged by 
us are sectional industrial demands. The only international 
issue on which we have offered a protest, when the Government’s 
foreign policy has offered us so many, is the recognition of the 
Soviet Government, whose very principles, as laid down by the 
Third International, our extremists have repudiated. We have 
forged a powerful weapon with which to strike a final blow for 
democracy, and we know no better issues on which to use it than 
the undignified brawls of doctrinairism and bigotry. I do not 
plead for a negative and cloistered policy. But, if we are to 
challenge the Constitution, let it be upon some real national 
issue, where the welfare and honour of the country are at stake. 
—Yours, etc., 


Hampstead. G. C. Rosson. 


[For the complaint made in the earlier part of Mr. Robson’s 
letter there is doubtless some justification, but in the latter part 
he seems to us to be entirely unfair. Labour has actually un- 
sheathed the weapon of Direct Action only on one political issue— 
the prevention of an impending new war with Russia. It has 
threatened to unsheath it in two other connections—to enforce 
a definite peace with Russia and to protest against the régime of 
military coercion in Ireland. Are not these “ real national issues 
where the welfare and honour of the country are at stake” ? 
Or does Mr. Robson consider them “ undignified brawls of doc- 
trinairism and bigotry ” ?—Ep. N.S.] 


MR. A. F. WHYTE’S APPOINTMENT 
To the Editor of Tak New STaTesMan. 

Sir,—In your interesting article on ‘‘ The Indian Boycott ” in 
last Saturday’s issue, you make an important mis-statement of 
fact which I feel sure you will want to correct. It is not the case 
that Mr. A. F. Whyte has been appointed President of one of the 
** Provincial Legislative Assemblies,” but of the ‘“ All-India 
Legislative Assembly.” There is a great difference. Whereas 
under the Diarchy the Provincial Assemblies are to exercise 
local self-government in such purely domestic spheres as Educa- 
tion, Public Health, Posts and Telegraphs, there is one central 
All-India Legislative Assembly, which, under the general 
supervision of the Governor-General of India, is to embody the 
first experiment in Indian self government in the widest sense. 
As first President of this All-India Legislative Assembly, it will 
be one of Mr. Whyte’s incidental duties to co-ordinate the work 
of the Provincial Presidents, and to organise conferences between 
them with a view to pooling the fruits of their experience. 
—Yours, etc., 

September 20th. 


GreorGE GLASGOW. 


“SENSUOUS IMAGINATION ” 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTesMAN. 

Srr,—It would be kind of Mr. Turner if he would explain with 
illustrations what he means by “sensuous imagination ” in 
listening to music. 

Does he mean the decorative pattern of the musical phrases, 
or does he mean the imaginative vision of dramatic action accom- 
panying the general emotional impression, or does he mean 
something of which the average listener is entirely ignorant, being 
devoid of true musical sense ? 

If he would be so kind as to cite any well-known musical 
phrase stating: (1) its emotional significance, and (2) what it 
means to the sensuous imagination of the really musical person, 
he would earn the gratitude of at least 
OnE AVERAGE PERSON. 
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MR. WELLS AND HIS CRITIC 


To the Editor of Taz New SraresmMan. 

Sir,—The reviewer of Mr. Wells’ Outline of History in your 
issue of September 11th says that the best tribute he could 
pay to Mr. Wells’ achievement was to confess that, when he had 
finished reading his book, he desired not to write about it, but 
to cross-examine the author ; that the Outline of History provokes 
thought, opposition, admiration, but chiefly the sceptical temper. 
Although admiration is mentioned as “ provoked,” among other 
sentiments, to say that the best tribute he could pay to the 
author was a desire to cross-examine him, is in my opinion to 
underrate altogether an astonishing achievement. Mr. Wells 
does not write history from the point of view of Christian reve- 
lation. No one expected him to do so. It would be as absurd 
to judge his work from that point of view as it would be to 
condemn Bossuet for not having selected events in the manner 
of Voltaire in his History of Morals. True, Bossuet in his 
Universal History and Voltaire in his History of Morals cannot 
both be right in the interpretation they put upon events ; but 
to say that Mr. Wells’ book as a whole provokes “ chiefly the 
sceptical temper” is to raise at once the question, in whom ? 
It is frankly secular in tone. The space which is given to recent 
events can be justified. It was not “a flair for journalism ” 
which led him to dilate upon the Great War and the Peace 
terms and the spirit in which those negotiations were carried 
on, but a desire to bring home to his readers, especially to young 
readers, the necessity of thinking of the nations of the world 
as members one of another.—Yours, etc., 

STEPHEN O’NEILL. 


Miscellany 
NEW POETS 


II.—Epwarp Tromas.* 
De the year 1917 of the war Messrs. Constable 


published a poetry annual; by chance, blaming 

myself a little, I bought it. It contained an Indian 
drama by R. C. Trevelyan which I knew I should like, and 
among other poems a few by one Eastaway, a name I had 
not heard. These poems gave me a peculiar gentle pleasure. 
The pleasure was so genuine and at the same time so mild 
(in the good sense of that misused word) that I was moved 
to write to the author. ‘ Few,” I thought, “ will notice 
such a shy, unemphatic kind of beauty; it is mere chance 
that it has caught my own eye. I will write to the author 
and tell him how much he has pleased me.” A few days 
later my letter came back to me from the publishers, with 
a note telling me Mr. Eastaway was fighting in France, 
and before I had time to find out his address there, I heard 
he was dead and that his real name was one I knew well— 
Edward Thomas. I was wrong when I thought that he 
would not find admirers, nor do I wonder at that any 
longer, now his poems have been collected. 

The charm of Edward Thomas’ poetry is the charm pecu- 
liar to all literature which shows that the writer loves the 
things he writes about. He does not strike one as loving 
certain scenes and things because they are beautiful so 
much as making things beautiful by caring for them him- 
self. If he were not austere, detached and disillusioned, he 
would be a sentimental poet. The result is that his poetry 
never has a false note in it, though it may contain not a 
few flat passages. It possesses the qualities of contem- 
plative integrity, emotional candour, and a kind of subtlety 
in simplicity such as plain men sometimes show in appge- 
ciating things, people and places which are dear to them ; 
yet Edward Thomas had not himself a simple mind. Seldom 
as a poet does he sing or chant; rather he talks to us. His 
verse has no mesmeric power. Such beauty as it possesses 
is like the subtle modulations of a charming speaking voice. 
Unless my ear is too coarse to catch his rhythms he is 
essentially a prose poet. 

A prose poet is one, as a rule, who relies upon observation 


*Collected Poems. By Edward Thomas. Selwyn and Blount. 10s. 6d. net. 








and a scrupulous attention to the nature of what is before 
him to lead us to enchanted ground. It is not by musical 
incantation that Edward Thomas raises the phantom of 
beauty; he watches and waits and, then, in the silence 
of his mind, sometimes from an unexpected direction, the 
wonder comes. Nor when he is subtle is it by seeking to 
be so, but through a Quaker-like reverence of attention. 
He has the patience of the naturalist; he watches the 
flitting and fluttering and drooping of his own soul like a 
naturalist watching a bird. The spirit of a particular place 
or scene is often the theme of his poems, and he would not 
have transmitted it so limpidly if he had thought first of 
creating rhythms to please the car. It is upon description 
and reticent enumeration that he ultimately relies to produce 
his effects, and the only quality that he is always careful 
his language should possess is a sweet austere gravity 
(often turning to tender playfulness), which is the expression 
of his own listening, waiting, watching, affectionate mind. 
It is usually better to read his verse as you would prose. 
The less you dwell upon the rhymes in the poem which 
follows, the fainter the chime of them as you read, the more 
in harmony will the sound of the poem be with its tenuous 
theme and the mood of it: 
Seated once by a brook, watching a child 
Chiefly that paddled, I was thus beguiled. 
Mellow the blackbird sang and sharp the thrush 
Not far off in the oak and hazel brush, 
Unseen, There was a scent like honeycomb 
From mugwort dull. And déwn upon the dome 
Of the stone the cart-horse kicks against so oft 
A butterfly alighted. From aloft 
He took the seat of the sun, and from below. 
On the hot stone he perched contented so, 
As if never a cart would pass again 
That way ; as if I were the last of men 
And he the first of insects to have earth 
And sun together and to know their worth. 
I was divided between him and the gleam, 
The motion, and the voices, of the stream, 
The waters running frizzled over gravel, 
That never vanish and for ever travel. 
A grey fly catcher silent on a fence 
And I sat as if we had been there since 
The horseman and the horse lying beneath 
The fir-tree-covered barrow on the heath, 
The horseman and the horse with silver shoes, 
Galloped the downs last. All that I could lose 
I lost. And then a child’s voice raised the dead. 
** No one’s been here before * was what she said 
And what I felt, yet never should have found 
A word for, while I gathered sight and sound. 
I do not quote this poem to show Edward Thomas at his 
best, but to show him at his average. It is far from being 
great poetry, yet it has a charm and a merit that even fine 
approximations to great poetry often miss. Note the 
refusal of the poet to heighten anything in the scene or to 
dignify objects through their associations ; every association 
is a matter-of-fact one. He likes the ugly word ‘‘ mugwort ”’; 
the flower itself is dull, though its scent is sweet; yet the 
mention of it is in the key of the poem, which is praise 
of the visible actual, with the hint at the end that if you 
really attend to the actual you will feel there is ever a kind 
of elusive magic in it. How objective the scene is, and yet 
how pleasingly and insistently we are aware of the presence 
of the poet himself! To keep his gaze fixed so affectionately 
upon nature that in enumerating details we are drawn into 
personal intimacy with the poet’s own mind is the secret 
of the charm of his work. To the critic the felicity and faults 
of diction in this poem are obvious. Those lines : 
the gleam, 
The motion, and the voices, of the stream, 
The waters running frizzled over gravel 
That never vanish and for ever travel 


illustrate both. The new use of the word “ frizzled”’ is 
happy in so far as it arrests the mind and makes the reader 
aware of what the poet would make him see, namely the 
quick, dizzy, motion of running, shallow water (the two z’s 
in the word help); yet the use of it is infelicitous in so far as 
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it certainly suggests the possibility of finding a better word, 
one which has not to be so violently dissociated in order to 
express the thing described. Iam impatient to quote from 
his best, yet before I do so, I wish to draw attention to a 
quality of his observation which the above poem has also 
exhibited, though not so strikingly as the following lines— 
namely, the loving minuteness of his observation : 

November’s earth is dirty . . . 

And the prettiest things on the ground are the paths 

With morning and evening hobnails dinted, 

With foot and wing-tip over-printed 

Or separately charactered 

Of little beast and little bird. 
If I were not convinced of Edward Thomas’ sincerity, if I 
thought that he was on the look-out for something others 
had not noticed as beautiful, the poem called The Wasp Trap 
would hardly please me, but once you have been impressed 
by his sincerity, it is full of the magic of a still orehard on a 
moonlit night, and the fact that the object which focusses 
the beauty of the scene for the eye has itself no poetic 
associations, is an added charm : 
This moonlight makes 
The lovely lovelier 
Than ever before lakes 
And meadows were. 


And yet they are not, 

Though this their hour is, more 
Lovely than things that were not 
Lovely before. 


Nothing on earth 

And in the heavens no stars, 
For pure brightness is worth 
More than that jar. 


For wasps meant, now 
A star—long may it swing 
From the dead apple-bough 
So glistening. 
In this poem the lines must not be run together in reading, 
but marked by pauses, otherwise there is no music in them 
at all; yet read as verse it has one grave defect. The frail, 
halting, stumbling tune of it, the rusty difficulty. of the 
versification, does not express a mood of absorption in the 
quiet loveliness of the scene. The poet has been riveted 
by the beauty of the wasp-bottle in the moonlight rather as 
a painter might have been, and he has reflected upon it ; 
he has seen and noted but not created any beauty. 
There are few comparisons (the great resource of most 
poets) and few conceits in his work, but here is a pretty one : 
The swift with wings and tail as sharp and narrow 
As if the bow had flown off with the arrow. 
Direct self-expression is not his source of inspiration, and 
yet he is essentially a companionable poet, an intimate one, 
in the sense that he tells us what struck him and just how 
it did so. There is a peculiar friendly truthfulness in his 
address. Still twice, certainly, he revealed himself more 
directly. The one of these poems is called The Unknown 
Bird (he has been describing its song), and it ends thus: 
Sad more than joyful it was, if I must say 
That it was one or other, but if sad 
*T was sad only with joy too, too far off 
For me to taste it. But I cannot tell 
If truly never anything but fair 
The days were when he sang, as now they seem, 
This surely I know, that I who listened then, 
Happy sometimes, sometimes suffering 
A heavy body and a heavy heart, 
Now straightway, if I think of it, become 
Light as that bird wandering beyond my shore. 


I think that bird is his own muse, and in so far as it is a muse 
of songs of ecstasy it flits ever beyond his reach. The second 
poem is called Beauty : 


. . . « But, though I am like a river 
At fall of evening while it seems that never 
Has the sun lighted it or warmed it, while 
Cross breezes cut the surface to a file, 
This heart, some fraction of me, happily 
Floats through the window even now to a tree 
Down in the misting, dim-lit quiet vale, 






Not like a peewit that returns to wail 
For something it has lost, but like a dove 
That slants unswerving to its home and love. 
There I find my rest, and through the dusk air 
« Flies what yet lives in me. Beauty is there. 

Beautiful in the sobriety and sincerity of feeling as these 
two passages are, both I think are surpassed by this poem, 
which is more perfect, though still halting, in rhythm : 

The clouds that are so light, 

Beautiful, swift and bright, 

Cast shadows on field and park 

Of the earth that is so dark. 

And even now, light ones! 

Beautiful, swift and bright ones'! 

You let fall on a heart that was dark, 

Unillumined, « deeper mark. 

But clouds would have, without earth 

To shadow, far less worth : 

Away from your shadow on me 

Your beauty less would be. 

And if it still be treasured 

An age hence, it shall be measured 

By this small dark spot 

Without which it were not. 

The charm of the poetry of Edward Thomas resides in its 
being the expression of a mind which never denies its own 
sadness, but never allows that sadness to sully or stain in 
any way the pleasantness of life or the loveliness of nature. 
His discretion and distinction as a writer spring rather from a 
moral quality than from esthetic insight. It is a kind of 
dignity or humility, that makes him the poet of ordinary 
foregrounds ; his muse checks her nostalgia for the sky and 
perches on atree. Great poet he is not, but he has that in 
him which may make him long a favourite of a few, and 
permit his taking, by special favour, a high place in their 
estimation. 

Desmonp MacCartuy, 


LE JARDIN DE TRISTESSE 


r I “HE wife of the landlord led the way upstairs and 
opened a door on the first floor. The room was 
large and airy, furnished with simplicity and clean. 

I examined the mattress and found it was not feather. But 

the pillow would cause a hitch in the negotiations ; could it 

be exchanged for something plus dir, I asked. 

The landlady assured me that this was possible. As to 
terms, I might have the room and my meals for 8 francs 
50 centimes par jour. I jumped at the offer. The boy brought 
up my baggage as I was standing at the window looking out 
upon the river. A narrow ribbon of white road separated 
it from the inn. Below this was the landing-stage for 
motor-boats. Grateful was I to the fates for guiding me 
to this secluded hostelry. And, indeed, I was in luck’s way ; 
a woman who could make so excellent an omelette deserved 
the cordon bleu. 

In an atmosphere of good tobacco I settled down (for the 
fifth time) to struggle with Bouvard et Pécuchet—what a 
book !—read a little, yawned and went to bed. 

Next morning I strolled down to the river, followed by the 
gamin of the village, who could still find joy at the sight of 
un Anglais in sports coat and turned-up trousers. I had 
come to the quiet place to read and walk. Nor was I un- 
prepared to talk in uneasy French to anyone with the 
patience to listen to me. An experiment in this direction 
with the landlord, a taciturn, unexpansive fellow, proved 
abortive. 

Later, I had the good fortune to meet M. le Curé, in a 
soutane which had seen hard service, breviary in hand, 
coming out from his dilapidated little church. L’Abbé 
Constantin in the flesh, surely, I thought. He looked at my 
brogues and I at his shoes with silver buckles. I explained 
to him that it was my intention to walk much and often. 

Said he, ‘To walk is good. When I was young, M’sieu, 
I too did much of it, but at seventy-five one totters.” I 
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sought his advice regarding routes. “If you take that 
road,” he said, pointing the way with his bréviaire, “ you 
will go through charming country.” He left me with a 
smile which was a benediction. 

Following his advice, I climbed the hill and looked down 
upon the spire of the church and the small houses scattered 
about it. Then I started off at a swinging pace. I covered 
several miles, seldom meeting anyone, hearing no sound but 
the song of the birds. Mid-day brought me to a tranquil 
village whose streets were deserted; the good people were 
at their dinner. A mile or so beyond the village I halted at 
cross-roads and sat down on the grass bank. An infernal fit 
of giddiness had seized me. Were these long tramps to be 
the means of effecting a guérison radicale, as the médecin 
termed it? I was beginning very much to doubt it. 

Before me the white road stretched to infinity. I will go 
a little further, I thought, and explore the lane on my left 
before returning. On my right was a low stone wall for 
thirty yards or more. Reaching the end of it I came upon 
a wrought-iron gate, delicate and rare—fragile, and yet it 
had stood the test of years. I peeped through. Ciel / 
“What a perfect garden!” I exclaimed. 

Great masses of japonica, a riot of colour, bloomed before 
a white stone wall, and beneath for the entire length of it 
was a filigree of ferns. Here were carnations of salmon and 
virgin white, and discreetly distant the ground became a 
symphony in blue. A narrow path almost hidden from view 
under the blossom of lilac trees led up to a water-lily pond 
paved round with tiles whose roughened surface appeared as 
beaten gold. 

Clearly the place belonged to prosperous people, but I 
looked in vain for a chateau. Then it was that I caught 
sight of a small bungalow tucked away behind tall trees. I 
stood for some moments, drinking in the perfume from this 
small paradise. As I was turning to set off on my long 
journey home, a small figure came out from the one-storied 
building—a little hunchback with a trowel in his hand. 

What a strange fancy that this poor fellow should take up 
the business of a gardener! What labour and skill must he 
have expended in making this fairyland! 1 tarried, curious 
to see him begin his work. He was standing before a cluster 
of Madonna lilies. I was about to ask him if he would permit 
me to walk round when he broke the silence. At first I 
suppose he was talking to himself, since his remarks were 
not addressed tome. Then I understood. He was speaking 
to the flowers. Good Lord! Surely my ears were playing 
me some vile trick ? Could I have heard aright? Again I 
listened to his muttered words. I had not misunderstood. 
He was cursing the lilies. I caught disjointed words of im- 
precation on their scent, their form, their beauty. 

As I stood watching this horrible business he glanced up 
at me for a moment and motioned me away with a movement 
of his trowel. 

From one plant to another he jerked his twisted body, 
pausing at each to call down upon it a malediction. 

All the way back I speculated on that which I had seen. 
Perhaps, thought I, the fellow is mad; but if that were so, 
how came it that he was permitted to wander alone? And 
if he were not mad—what then? That a man might curse 
beauty since Nature had played him such a trick, was that 
perhaps the explanation of what I had seen? I marvelled 
that the fragile blossoms could live in such an atmosphere 
of hate, and Nature seemed to me but a cruel stepmother 
who could leave her children in these surroundings. 

It had been less evil, I thought, if he had strangled their 
delicate necks with his great hands. 

Here in this tranquil spot was daily perpetrated an 
unpunishable crime. The sun alone was a witness of this 
unholy ritual. 

The shadows were falling as I reached the inn. On a 
table near the window the landlady had spread a pleasing 
supper for me. She came in to ask “ If M’sieu had spent a 
profitable day: did he desire anything?’ I assured her I 
had everything I needed. Of what I had seen that day I 








did not say a word to her. How would she regard my story ? 
As a matter for jest perhaps. I could not explain so that 
she should understand. 

The day following I made a short walk in the opposite 
direction, having no wish to repeat my strange experience. 
I returned home early. The church bell was calling the 
vignerons to Le Salut. 1 sauntered down to the river and 
sat down on the wooden rail of the débarcadére to enjoy the 
coolness of the evening air. Presently I saw M. le Curé 
making his promenade du soir. He came up to where I had 
been sitting. 

I felt then that it was to this simple, white-haired old man 
that I must unburden my mind. 

“‘ No, M’sieu,” he said when I had concluded my narrative. 
“He is not mad. I would to God sometimes that it were so. 
Twice only have I seen him, and the last time is several 
years ago. But always I remember. Every year, M’sieu, 
we have here the Bénédiction des Fleurs; it is my privilege 
as Curé of this small parish to perform the ceremony. Each 
time, M’sieu, that I walk amidst the flowers calling down 
the benediction of le bon Dieu I am conscious of a physical 
sickness, for all the time I see, enfin—I see what you have 
seen.” The old man ceased abruptly and there was in his 
eyes a look of pity—and of fear. 

“ M’sieu will excuse me; I must finish my Vespers,” he 
said, opening his bréviaire. I watched him walking with 
measured pace along the dusty white road until he was lost 
to view amidst the trees. 

Not so long since I passed that way again, reaching the 
cross-roads and the lane up which I had walked. 

But the Garden of Sorrows had disappeared, and in its 
stead some thrifty cultivateur had planted sorrel, hyssop 
and rue. J. Jonn. 


CUBISM * 
M ALBERT GLEIZES has just published a little 
° 


book on Cubism which merits our attention 

because, for good for evil, Cubism, in one 
form or another, is now the most powerful influence 
in European art, and no one is more competent to 
expound it than M. Gleizes who is, of course, himself 
a cubist painter belonging to the most uncompromising 
section, the extreme left wing which has subjected itself 
to a fanatical discipline in an attempt to find a path 
for the development of pictorial art. Such a sacrifice 
strikes us in England as extraordinary; we can hardly 
bring ourselves to take it seriously. For the public 
here is not in the least interested in art, though it is ex- 
tremely interested in artists. Which means that there 
is no money to be made in England out of art, but a good 
deal to be picked up by playing the part of an artist in 
English social life. Our artists, therefore, generally abandon 
experimental work (the only work which is now worth 
while) somewhere about the age of thirty-five, when they 
have sold a handful of drawings and paintings to the handful 
of dilettanti who know good work when they see it and 
can afford to make an occasional purchase, and then they 
settle down to the steady repetition of an early success 
and the enlargement of their social circle. Conditions in 
France are much the same, except that the dealers are 
willing to lay down experimental work as a speculation, 
though they do not themselves understand it, and the 
artists are protected from degeneration by a Continental 
precocity which disillusions them before they are twenty, 
so that if they decide to be experimental they do so with 
their eyes open, and they are prepared to pass from one 
experiment to another. Thus the extreme abstract Cubist 
pictures of M. Gleizes and his immediate colleagues are, 
in a sense, already a thing of the past, but the artists 





* Du Cubisme et des Moyens de le Comprendre. By Albert Gleizes. 
Paris: “La Cible.” 6 frs. 
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have not abandoned experiment and taken to fashionable 
portrait painting or sentimental landscapes. They are 
ready to try again because they know that their effort 
was worth while. It represented an excursion into funda- 
meatal zsthetics the necessity for which will not, I imagine, 
be denied by anyone acquainted with the state of art in 
France and England at the beginning of the century, 
when there was little to be seen but the incredible inepti- 
tudes and vulgarities of the official exhibitions on the 
one hand, and millions of Cézannesque apples on the other. 
The pioneers of ten years ago have now called a momentary 
halt to take their bearings, and M. Gleizes has taken the 
opportunity of summarising their achievements and formu- 
lating into a creed the results of their excavations. 

Stated briefly, M. Gleizes’ esthetic creed appears to be 
something like this: A work of art is a concrete spiritual 
manifestation. The artist starts from the physical world, 
but he extracts from it some spiritual aspect. He has no 
concern with imitation of the appearance of concrete 
realities. The reality which is his proper concern is the 
reality of the flat surface of his paper or canvas. This 
reality is essentially two dimensional, and any attempt to 
invest it with a third dimension is trivial trickery. For 
it is quite unreasonable to expect that a picture, surrounded 
by three-dimensional objects, should abandon its own 
reality and condescend to create an optical illusion and 
continue the three-dimensional reality of other things. 
The business of the painter is thus to animate the two- 
dimensional reality of his surface without robbing it of its 
essential nature. He must ignore conventional optical 
and aerial perspective, which are mere trickery, and study 
in their place the scientific laws of colour contrast, by the 
aid of which he can create planes of varying depth without 
betraying his surface or imitating the effect of natural 
planes, and he must study also the laws of linear structure 
and the principles of balance. 

Now, the first thing to be said about this creed is that it 
undoubtedly explains and defends the pictures of Albert 
Gleizes and his colleagues, Metzinger, Marcoussis, Léger, 
Hayden, and so on, and the famous exhibits of Braque and 
Picasso, in which new decorative ornaments were evolved 
from fragments of various features and buttons, fragments 
of newspaper, and other things, were stuck on to the surface 
of the canvas. For there is nothing in the creed which 
precludes any frank variation of material upon the surface 
itself, so that the trouser buttons and the fragments of 
Le Petit Journal are well within it, and it is, in any case, 
extremely difficult to rule them out of pictorial art as 
illegitimate, without condemning at the same time a whole 
series of classical instances of analogous practice, the raised 
ornament on the pictures of Foppa and Crivelli, for instance, 
and Gozzoli’s gold leaf variations in the frescoes of the 
Riccardi Palace, even the impasto of Titian himself and the 
delightful little white spots that twitter on the surface of 
so many of Canaletto’s most charming works. It explains, 
too, the absence of recession in their pictures—that is to 
say, the absence of the illusion that some portions of the 
picture are situated farther back than the surface of the 
canvas. Here we have a self-imposed restriction which, 
like the trouser buttons, we cannot refuse to accept in theory 
without involving classical examples: the masterpieces of 
Giotto, the beautiful art of Duccio and Simone Martini, 
and, indeed, practically the whole body of Italian painting 
before the introduction of perspective. Finally, it explains 
and defends the absence of anything approaching imitative 
representation in these Cubist pictures (an absence which 
differentiates them from all other Western painting, but 
brings them into line with the symbolic decoration of 
the East), and the use of contrasts of crude colours, which 
can, of course, be found in any richly coloured work of the 
Renaissance by the simple process of removing the final 
harmonising brown varnishes. 

But though the extreme non-representational Cubist 
pictures can thus be justified by M. Gleizes’ esthetic creed, 





the creed cannot be justified by the pictures. For there 
is a ferocious dogmatism in the pictures themselves, a 
rigid refusal of terrestrial delights, a fanatical Puritanism 
which cannot conceivably succeed in imposing itself for 
long on the Western civilised man, who is accustomed to 
placate repressed sensuality by minor sensuous pleasures 
and has been taught to seek and find them in the domain 
of art. Our Western sensibility can only submit to severe 
esthetic discipline when it is accompanied by a large 
restrained emotion and a large restrained humanity; it 
cannot submit to it when it is manifested in a form which 
strikes us, by reason of the obviousness of its component 
parts, as something in the nature of a decorative triviality, 
a merely tasteful arrangement of pretty fragments. An 
abstract Cubist picture is, in fact, too attractive to serve as 
an esthetic tonic, too austere to serve as a_ sensual 
delight, and too inhuman and unemotional to make the 
spiritual appeal of great art. It may serve as a stimulant 
for the first week, as an intriguing puzzle for the second, 
but it will assuredly be nothing but a bore for the rest of 
its existence. 

The artists themselves have evidently recognised this. 
Hence M. Gleizes’ book, which is intended to be, not only 
an explanation and a defence of their initial effort, but also 
a basis for further experiments. It demonstrates, as we 
have seen, that the elements in the abstract Cubist pictures, 
which seemed to us so queer and new when they first ap- 
peared, can all be paralleled in the great artof the past. But 
M. Gleizes’ creed does not limit the artist to the particular 
kind of picture which the pioneers evolved as its first inter- 
pretation. It excludes, admittedly, the purely naturalistic 
approach, the science of imitating the appearance of things 
by light and shade and colour, but it does not exclude the 
presence on the painted surface of forms which recall the 
forms of the real world. It does not preclude non-imitative 
representation, and it covers in this way the most divergent 
manifestations in modern painting—the art of Matisse 
and the art of Paul Nash, the art of Derain and the art of 
Edward Wadsworth. But it does preclude the exploitation 
of recession which is admitted and encouraged by the other 
school of Cubists, who construct their pictures with con- 
trasted volumes in the manner of Cézanne. The Cubists who 
made their first demonstrations in the form of pictures 
which translated natural forms into architectural forms, 
and, I suppose, were first dubbed “ Cubists.” A label 
which, after the manner of labels, has since been loosely 
applied to various types of analogous experimentalists. 
This refusal on the part of M. Gleizes to admit the illusion 
of recession, though it can, as we have seen, be paralleled 
by classical examples, imposes, nevertheless, in my view, 
an unnecessary restriction on the painter’s craft. It is 
undeniably logical to maintain that just as the painter 
should refrain from the tricks which suggest that some 
parts of his picture project in front of the frame, so he 
must also refrain from the tricks which suggest that other 
parts recede behind it. But in practice the elimination 
of both illusions means the elimination of mystery, the 
elimination of the sense of space, and leads inevitably to 
mere decorative painting which ean provide no permanent 
satisfaction to the Western mind. For, once infancy is 
past we think instinctively of things as three-dimensional 
solids and not as two-dimensional silhouettes. With this 
restriction removed, however, M. Gleizes’ creed covers 
not only the other school of Cubists (who as opposed to 
Abstract Cubists must be called Representational Cubists) 
—Segonzac, Lhéte, Dufresne, and others, in France, Duncan 
Grant, Wyndham Lewis, Roberts, Keith Baynes, Adeney, 
and others, in England, but also the whole field of con- 
temporary pictorial endeavour, which is manifested in a 
dozen channels*but united in a determination to rediscover 
the secrets of esthetic appeal, and bring back to painting, 
sculpture and architecture, the large structural qualities 
which were non-existent in European art at the beginning 


of the century. R. 8. 8. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HERE is a striking contrast between the pictures 
drawn in old fiction and in comparatively modern 
fiction of the solicitor—attorneys as they used to be 

called. “ Attorneys,” if literature is to be believed, must 
have enjoyed a very bad reputation; the epithets applied 
to them are invariably “ petty,” “ prowling” or “ petti- 
fogging.” Mr. Birrell, in his preface to an entertaining 
and most instructive book, Concerning Solicitors, by One of 
Them (Chatto and Windus, 6s. net), draws attention, 
not to this contrast, but to the very ugly figures which 
the attorney used to cut in novels, He points to “ Case” 
in Maria Edgeworth’s Simple Susan, and to the better 
remembered Glossin in Guy Mannering. I should not be 
surprised if the reason the word “ solicitor” was substi- 
tuted for “attorney” was not this conventional abuse 
which invariably accompanied the latter term. Dickens 
reflected the same opinion of them, and as Mr. Birrell 
points out, that once popular novel Ten Thousand a 
Year is in the same tradition. The figure of Mr. Tulking- 
horn in Bleak House is rather dim to me, but his most 
amiable characteristics, so far as I recall them, were a 
devotion to a cobweb-covered bottle and a suspiciously 
silky secretive manner—an old man of immovable composure 
and merciless, that is how he remains with me. 
. * * 


Now, this little book illustrates the truth of the maxim 
of Lord Hannan, whom Mr. Birrell describes as one of the 
wisest and greatest of modern Judges, “ that an honourable 
solicitor is a family blessing.” The author places this 
obiter dictum at the head of his book, immediately under a 
quotation from a report of the Chairman of Committees 
of the House of Commons in 1854, asserting that “ the 
two great evils of this country are taxes and attorneys.” 
The change in the respect paid to this profession and in 
the popular attitude is clearly reflected in the work of 
Stevenson and Trollope. Trollope’s great gift as a novelist 
was a complete appreciation of the usual—his novels are 
most trustworthy social documents. Now compare, for 
instance, the solicitor in The Eustace Diamonds, that 
excellent novel, with the Glossins and Tulkinghorns of 


earlier days. 
* * * 


“To say Mr. Camperdown was honest, is nothing. To 
describe him as zealous would be to understate his merits. 
The interests of his clients were his own interests, and 
the legal rights of the properties of which he had the legal 
charge were as dear to him as his own blood.” He was a 
handsome, grey-haired, healthy man, somewhat florid, 
carrying in his face and person the signs of prosperity and 
that kind of self-assertion which prosperity always pro- 
duces. Yet under difficulties a look of weakness would 
come over his face which showed he lacked inner strength. 
“ Lizzie’s ? machinations to retain possession of the Eustace 
diamonds and the opinion of Mr. Dove, the consulting 
barrister, that a necklace could not be an heirloom unless 
it belonged to the Crown, had brought that beaten look 
into Mr. Camperdown’s face the morning he called at 
the Dove’s chambers. That interview in the Old Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn, is one of my favourite scenes in Trollope. 

* * + 


He and Mr. Camperdown had known each other intimately 
for many years... “the one knew much, the other 
little; the one was not only learned, but possessed 
also of great gifts, while the other was simply an ordinary, 
clear-headed man of business, but they had sympathies 
in common which made them friends; they were both 
honest and unwilling to sell their services to dishonest 
customers, and they equally entertained a deep-rooted 


contempt for that portion of mankind who thought that 
property could be managed and protected without the 
intervention of lawyers. The outside world to them was 
a world of pretty, laughing, ignorant children, and lawyers 
were the parents, guardians, pastors and masters by whom 
the children should be protected from the evils incident 
to childishness.” 
* * * 


When Mr. Dove expounded the spirit of the law, Trollope 
says, Mr. Camperdown would not quite understand the 
words spoken, but he would listen to them with an un- 
doubting reverence. “And he did understand them in 
part and was conscious of an infusion of a certain amount 
of poetic spirit into his own bosom. He would think of 
these speeches afterwards and would entertain high but 
somewhat cloudy ideas of the beauty and majesty of the 
law. Mr. Dove’s speeches did Mr. Camperdown good, 
and helped to preserve him from that worst of all 
diseases—a low idea of humanity.” 

* * * 


Now, that definition of the two lawyers’ attitude towards 
the outer world with regard to property and affairs defines 
very well the conception of the calling of a solicitor as 
“One of Them” expounds it. The solicitor is a money 
doctor and the doctor of shaken, threatened or injured 
reputations. He must be very human and wide in his 
sympathies. This little book clearly shows that this must 
be his first characteristic. If he is, he can do more to keep 
a tolerably well-meaning fool straight than a doctor can 
do for most invalids. How many men have died from 
failure of their bank’s action! He must be the sort of man 
who knows that “ misfortunes are not more easily borne 
just because they are of a man’s own making,” says “ One 
of Them.” The Christian virtue of suffering fools gladly 
must be particularly his; without it he has no vocation. 
He must be a Jack-of-all-trades. The legal side of his work 
is only a part of his multifarious activities. Has he not 
frequently to rescue young persons of both sexes from 
imprudent marriages, to meet blackmailers in the gate, 
and to advise upon the disposition of property among 
relations, friends and children? If he is not a man as 
wisely and intensely preoccupied with human nature as a 
good novelist, he cannot be a good solicitor. The strain of 
listening to the outpourings of clients in a state of exag 
gerated egotism, which is the usual condition in which they 
come to him, is great, let alone the constant interruptions, 
the necessity of switching off and on from this case to 
another which his profession involves. As “One of Them” 
observes, it is an extraordinary rest for a solicitor to consult 
a physician and feel, for a change, here is a man paid to 
listen sympathetically to me. 

* * * 


Besides technical questions like the fusion of barrister 
and solicitor in one profession, the problems of partner- 
ship, the importance of the solicitor as a protector of the 
citizen against the tyranny of the State, ‘‘ One of Them” 
has an excellent chapter on the solicitor’s clerk. ‘‘ They 
do ten times the work of that rather idle class, barristers’ 
clerks.” His plight at the present moment is far 
worse than the working-man’s. He bears all the burden 
of increased taxation; he is too proud to receive either 
the subsidies of the working-man, to send his children to 
State schools or to receive tips from clients, while the 
increased cost of living weighs heavily upon him. It is a 
good school, but a hard life. ‘‘ His relaxations are few, 
and I imagine that the interest in his work and in seeing 
the foibles of the world alone temper the grey monotony 
that would otherwise overcast his existence.”” It is curious 
to note how many men who have owed much to knowledge 
of the world began their careers as solicitors’ clerks— 
Dickens, Disraeli, Arnold Bennett, Horatio Bottomley. 
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COLOUR 


Dark Water. By W. B. pu Bors. Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 
Finding a Way Out. By R. Russa Morton. Fisher Unwin. 
12s, 6d. net. 

In that most entertaining book—after the Anatomy of 
Melancholy—in which Sir Thomas Browne traverses or 
discusses Pseudodoxia Epidemica there are many opinions 
which we should despise ourselves for holding. On one 
subject, however, debated by him at great length, we are 
more superstitious and backward not only than Sir Thomas 
but than the general convention of his age. After his 
elaborate disproof that the negroes are peculiarly the 
descendants of that Ham or Cham who discovered his 
father’s nakedness, Sir Thomas Browne writes : 

Whereas men affirm this colour was a Curse, I cannot make out 
the propriety of that name, it neither seeming so to them, nor 
reasonably unto us; for they take so much content therein, that 
they esteem deformity by other colours, describing the Devil, and 
terrible objects, white. Thus we that are of Contrary 
complexions accuse the blackness of the Moors as ugly. But the 
spouse in the Canticles excuseth this conceit, in that description of 
hers. I am black but comely. 

It will be noticed that Sir Thomas Browne does not even 
mention the blackness of the negro as a thing which might 
possibly debar him from intercourse with his fellows; he 
talks as if even those who objected to it, objected equally 
to a brunette, and the only thing he would understand in 
Dr. du Bois’ passionate and emotional essays is the passage 
in which the great negro apologist includes Jesus of Nazareth 
among the coloured people. 

There are few British readers, we think, who, unless 
they are thoroughly acquainted with the position in 
the United States, will not be surprised at the very 
wide sense Dr. du Bois gives to the word coloured. 
We are not used to thinking. that the Chinese, the 
Indian, the Japanese or the Arab present at all the 
same difficulty as is presented by the negro, and we 
cannot help hoping that even in America, where surely 
Dr. Tagore had a great success, the colour-line is not so 
indiscriminating as Dr. du Bois believes. This, however, 
is no comfort to the negro, or to those who have African 
blood. Those who have had the privilege of meeting 
Dr. du Bois will know that the author of The Souls 
of Black Folk is not a pure-blooded negro, but a blend of 
African, French and Dutch, and in complexion no darker 
than a Provengal, a Spaniard or an Italian. It is significant 
that he is so much bitterer, so much more irreconcilable 
than Major Moton who, so far as he tells us in his auto- 
biography, is a negro. Major Moton is a disciple of Booker 
Washington, and his successor at Tuskegee. His book is a 
modest, not very exciting chronicle of one who was deter- 
mined to get education and who got it, was thankful to 
those who helped him, critical of those who made obstacles, 
and hopeful of the future. He records that as long as 
twenty years ago he had a long conversation with a white 
clergyman of the South, who ended by saying to him: 
“Major Moton, our conversation may have struck you as 
rather unpleasant in some of its features, but for fear that 
it may discourage you in your efforts to promote harmony 
between your race and mine, I want to say that I think we 
are both to be congratulated on the fact that I have reached 
the point where it is possible for me to discuss this question 
with you, or with any coloured man.” He tells, too, some 
interesting stories of the old slave-days—it is remarkable 
what a keen sense of family he possesses—and his picture 
of the American anti-negro agitator is sketched without 
anger, almost with humour. 

Dr. du Bois’ tone is very different. He is, for one thing, 
a born artist with words—rhetorical in a sense and to a 
degree which we should find nowhere in Europe, for his 
rhetoric combines the rich dramatic gloom of the negro 
with the supple, acute, persuasive powers of the Latin. His 
view of the negro problem is an artistic view. He is con- 
sumed with indignation, and his reasoned essays are inter- 





spersed with poems and prose poems of at times scarcely 
bearable poignancy. The sketch Jesus Christ in Texas has 
the power of one of those scorching, picturesque sermons 
with which Bonaventure or Savonarola seared the consciences 
of their time. One can imagine his opponents patronising 
Major Moton as they patronised Booker Washington ; 
du Bois will either convert them, or be burnt. His is a 
genius which begets anger. One cannot blame him for his 
anger, but one wonders'whether it is always well directed. 
He himself has suffered little from his colour. He went 
to Harvard, not to a negro university, and he got 
sent to Europe ; but his black blood boils at the injustices 
done to those of his race who are scarcely, in intellect 
or spirit, less alien to him than to those who persecute 
them. He has deliberately foregone the chance of going 
white, as did an aunt, whose “ children’s children are now 
white, with no knowledge of their negro blood”; and 
he is the greatest leader of the great party in the United 
States which will have nothing to do with Washington’s 
policy of separation and virtual submission, but is out for 
equality with the white on equal terms. 

It is often forgotten that, while it is true that our ancestors 
had nothing of the feeling towards the negro, which, taken 
at its extremest, treats the black man as a separate creature, 
they were also not faced by the problem of a large popu- 
lation in their midst, of which the great majority are pre- 
sumably of inferior intelligence as well as of darker hue. 
The gravest fault of Dr. du Bois’ book is that he insists on 
treating as racial, always and indubitably, a question which 
is also a problem of economics, of education, of culture, and 
of mere social prejudice. The feeling of the old-fashioned 
Southerner towards the black, differed very little in kind 
from the feeling of an old-fashioned eighteenth-century 
Englishman towards the peasant. But there was a differ- 
ence. The difference is most frequently expressed by 
lynchings. White men are lynched, but not with the 
readiness, not with the uproarious applause, not with that 
revolting mixture of public and religious duty which makes 
the Auto-da-Fé of the Holy Office in Madrid seem a godlike 
act beside the burning in kerosene of some poor negro, whose 
chief offence has probably been over-indulgence in the 
villainous rye-whisky brewed for his especial consumption 
by the white men who assist in burning him. 

It is no use denying that the dislike and contempt for 
the negro, when it is felt, is different from any other racial 
animosity : it is ages since the English burned a Scotsman 
in Fleet Street or a Welshman in Whitehall ; and in other 
countries, where men do meet with violent deaths from 
their political or social opponents, they are killed as enemies, 
not destroyed as vermin. 

But can this difference be justified? Or must we agree 
with Sir Thomas Browne that colour is no curse, that on 
the contrary, “however Cerberus and the fiends of hell 
be described by the Poets under this complexion, yet in 
the beauty of our Saviour blackness is commended, where 
it is said his locks are bushie and black as a Raven.” How- 
ever strongly one may hold that Sir Thomas Browne is 
right, one is still faced with the fact that thousands of 
Americans, and, we are afraid, an increasing number of 
English people, are determined that, whatever else the 
black gets, he shall not get equality. For equality 
implies two very awkward things—the political fran- 
chise and the right to marry with freedom of choice. 
There is a story that an American in one of the 
States where mixed marriages had been forbidden for 
some years, was discoursing very volubly to an English- 
man on the absolute necessity for preventing misce- 
genation, and the complete success of the legislation against 
it. ‘“ Ah!” queried the other, “then all these little coffee- 
coloured babes I see about . . . a matter of protective or 
imitative colouring, I suppose?” There is the shame both 
of the American and of most white people in Africa. There 
are a very few black wives, but plenty of mulatto children. 
After a brilliant sketch of Mr. Coleridge-Taylor, Dr. 
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as HE most historic and the 

most beloved sacred build- 
ing in the Empire is in danger 
of entering upon a phase of steady 
structural deterioration... 


—The Dean of Westminster. 


The cause is stated by scientists 
generally and by a Departmental 
Committee which has for months 
been collecting evidence, to. be 
“the acids contained in the pro- 
ducts of combustion ” of raw coal. 


Shall we not in addition 
to subscribing to the 
Abbey Fund, take steps 
individually and nationally 
to guard this and other 
buildings from further 
preventable decay? 


Write for reports of recent research on 
this subject to address below: 


S 


THE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria St., Westminster, SW. 














Gnbridge University 
Prefs 


“QO” ON THE ART OF READING 





On the Art of Reading. Lectures delivered in’ 
the University of Cambridge, 1916-1917. By Sir 
ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 

“Tt is not necessary to tell readers that Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
writes charmingly, or that his book on reading is a refreshment and 
a stimulus . . . Nothing less academic, in the forbidding sense of 
that word, ever came from a university. There is on every page 
a fresh, infectious, boyish enthusiasm. ‘On the Art of Reading’ 
is a book for all.”"—The Manchester Guardian. 


Old English Ballads 1553-1625. chiefly 
from Manuscripts. Edited by HYDER E. ROLLINS, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English, New York 
University. Demy 8vo. 18s 6d net. 

The chief interest of this volume lies in the fifteen unique Catholic 
ballads of the years 1586-1616 it contains; they furnish a striking 
contrast to the five Catholic ballads of Queen Mary's reign. In all 
essential particulars the MSS. are reproduced in their present state, 
while the printed ballads are reproduced exactly except for the 
punctuation and for obvious printers’ errors. Corrections are 
indicated in the footnotes. 


Rabelais. Readings selected by W. F. SMITH, M.A., 
sometime Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. 
With a Memoir by Sir Joun Sanpys, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 
8s 6d net. 


The CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. 
Translated and explained by J. T. SHEPPARD, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 


20s net. 
“A most scholarly edition, with a translation and discussions 
occupied almost entirely with points of dramaturgy. ... High 


scholarship, experience and imagination: this book gives evidence 
of all of them.”’—Professor Gilbert Murray in The Athenawm. 


Cambridge Essays on Adult Educa- 
tion.  Ldited by R. ST JOHN PARRY, Vice- 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 
12s 6d net. 


The ob ject of this volume of essays, which is dedicated to the Master 
of Balliol, is to bring before the public some of the principal subjects 
which are dealt with in the very important report of the Committee 
on Adult Education (Cd. 321, 1919). The editor contributes an 
introduction, and the writers of the essays are Rev. D. H. 8. Cranage, 
A. E. Dobbs, Albert Mansbridge, Rev. J. H. B. Masterman, Arthur 
Greenwood, Mrs Huws Davies, Miss Alice Thompson, W. G. Constable, 
and Alfred Cobham. 


Eugenics, Civics and Ethics. A Lecture 
delivered to the Summer School of Eugenics, Civics and 
Ethics, on August 18th, 1919, in the Arts School, 
Cambridge. By Sir CHARLES WALSTON, M.A., 
Litt.D., etc. Crown 8vo. 4s net. 


The Fall of the Birth Rate. A Paper read 
before the Cambridge University Eugenics Society, 
May 20, 1920. By G. UDNY YULE, M.A., University 
Lecturer in Statistics. Demy 8vo. 4s net. 


India at the Crossways. The Rede Lecture, 
1920. By Lord MESTON. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d net. 


The Influence of Man on Animal Life 


in Scotland. A Study in Faunal Evolution, 
By JAMES RITCHIE, M.A., D.Se., F.R.S.E. Royal 
8vo. With 91 illustrations, including many original 
photographs and drawings, and 8 maps. 28s net. 


The animal life or fauna of a country is no fixed unit of occupation, 
established and unchanging, but, endowed with the plasticity of life, 
it carries in itself the imprints of many influences which have played 
upon it throughout the ages. This book was planned to unravel 
one important set of such influences—those which radiate from the 
acts of Man—, and the fauna of Scotland was chosen as best suited 
for this purpose. 
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du Bois writes: “To many millions of people this man 
was all wrong. First, he ought never to have been born, 
for he was the mulatto son of a white woman. Secondly, 
he should never have been educated as a musician—he should 
have been trained for his ‘place’ in the world and to make 
him satisfied therewith. Thirdly, he should not have 
married the woman he loved, and who loved him, for she 
was white and the daughter of an Oxford professor. Fourthly, 
the children of such a union—but why proceed? You 
know it all by heart. If he had been black, like Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar, would the argument have been different? 
No. He should never have been born, for he is a ‘ problem.’ 
He should never be educated, for he cannot be educated. 
He should never marry, for that means children, and there 
is no place for black children in this world.” 

Although Dr. du Bois may—we think he does—exaggerate 
the prevalence of the opinions he combats, they are held. 
We have heard an American argue that the one solution 
of the negro problem is the artificial sterilisation of all the 
black men ; we believe that this brute was unrepresentative. 
But his opinion is a logical deduction from those held by 
people otherwise amiable. There is no remedy for this but 
education; and Dr. du Bois’ book, though it will repel 
many, will move more. He believes pre-eminently in 
justice as well as in freedom. We would suggest to him 
and his friends, however, that they would do well to echo 
Sir Thomas Browne. Let them cease to regard “colour” 
—white or black—as a curse, and stop thinking of all white 
men as their natural enemies. For that is certainly an 
indispensable condition for the success of the cause they 
have at heart. 


THE SELF-GOVERNING WORKSHOP 


Christian Socialism: 1848-1854. By Cuaries E. Raven, 
M.A., Fellow and Dean of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. Macmillan. 17s. net. 


There are probably but few in this generation who would 
need more than the back of a postcard to put down all 
that they know about the Christian Socialist Movement of 
the mid-nineteenth century. Most are content with the 
statement that, after the collapse of Chartism in 1848, a 
small group of Churchmen tried to rouse the conscience 
of the nation against the blatant wickedness of the current 
industrialism, that they thought they had found a remedy 
in the co-operative workshop, that the remedy was tried and 
failed. This is true, but it is not the whole of the truth, 
and Mr. Raven is justified in suggesting that “ the thought 
and work of the Christian Socialists is worthy of far closer 
study than it has at present received.” His book is a 
vigorous attempt to rescue the movement from the neglect 
which has overtaken it, and a warm defence of its promoters 
against the ‘calumny and contempt” with which it is 
commonly treated in the histories of Socialism. It gives 
a pretty full outline of the movement, and is, moreover, 
carefully annotated with references to the original sources of 
information. Particularly interesting are the character 
sketches of the founders—F. D. Maurice, J. M. Ludlow and 
Charles Kingsley—and the discussion of their aspirations 
and motives, their literary and educational activities. 
Everyone who knows anything of these men will share 
Mr. Raven’s admiration for their lofty idealism and their 
singular devotion to their cause. No one will deny that they 
left their mark on their age, and that they ought not to 
be judged solely by the failure of their main experiment. 
They contributed not a little to the sapping of the ugly and 
false philosophy which obsessed the society of their day. 
Their outlook was constructive, and their plans, imperfect 
as they were, were not the futile visions of Disraeli’s Young 
England. Where the Chartists had looked to the conquest 
of political power as a panacea, they insisted on the need of 
economic power. They preached the doctrine of “ pro- 
ducers’ control,” though some of them did not see the 


proper limits of that control, and others would have unduly 
restricted it (Maurice, for example, did not understand what 
democracy meant). And last, but not least, they believed 
profoundly in education, and gave an inspiration by the 
foundation of the Working Men’s College. But Mr. Raven 
is carried away by his enthusiasm. He leaves us with the 
impression that his heroes were a band of supermen, whose 
achievements ‘were prodigious, and whose opinions or 
methods it were almost blasphemy to criticise. Is it not 
extravagant, for instance, to say that ‘“ quite apart from 
the merits or demerits of their actual schemes of 
reform, few will venture to dispute that they are 
infinitely the most highly qualified, alike in intellect 
and character, of all those who have studied such 
problems in this country, and that they need not fear 
comparison in these respects with the world’s greatest 
sociologists’? As for other people’s views of Socialism, 
Mr. Raven is ready enough to dismiss them with the same 
contempt that he resents when it is served out to the Chris- 
tian Socialists. He talks of the “ cold and inhuman logi- 
cality of Marx and the Fabians, and the emotionalism and 
mental chaos of William Morris and the Anarchists.” But 
that perhaps is fair criticism, though it is shallow enough. We 
do protest, however, when he goes on to say that Marx 
and the Fabians have degraded the word “ Socialism ” : “ to 
Ludlow it stands for a great spiritual and moral ideal, 
brotherhood; to them it signifies little more than an economic 
and political programme, the nationalisation of the means of 
production.” We venture to suggest to Mr. Raven that he 
does not strengthen his case by this sort of stuff. Suppose a 
historian of Greece or America were to say that Democracy 
to Pericles or the draftsmen of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was an exalted ideal of citizenship, but that your 
modern Radical had degraded it into a pettifogging affair 
of ballot-boxes and Bills and taxes. What would be 
Mr. Raven’s comment on that ? 

But this attitude gives the clue to one great weakness 
of the Christian Socialists. They never, as a whole, really 
recognised the true meaning and vital importance of organ- 
isation. They had no comprehensive vision of the problem 
of industry. They did not get into the heart of the work- 
ing-class. Their tiny Associations of tailors and_boot- 
makers and the rest were isolated from the Trade Union 
Movement (despite the efforts which were made to enlist 
Trade Union sympathies) and from the Consumers’ 
Stores. And without an elaborate organisation Chris- 
tianity, however essential it might seem to the Christian 
Socialists, was not likely to save their experiments. Their 
scheme, as they handled it, was precisely what Mr. Raven 
says of Anarchism—“ as an answer to the problem patheti- 
cally inadequate.” In the chapter in which he discusses 
the failure, Mr. Raven is not, we think, at his happiest. 
He is incensed by the criticisms made by Mrs. Webb (then 
Miss Beatrice Potter) in her book, The Co-operative Movement 
in Great Britain, and he devotes a good many pages to 
answering her. Some of his answers may be valid, others 
are certainly not convincing. One of Mrs. Webb’s' charges, 
for instance, was that the Associations tended to break up 
a community into tiny self-governing circles of producers 
which must fight each other to the death, or else combine 
to exploit the public. Mr. Raven says that this argument 
is “fairly met by replying that the Christian Socialists 
were fully aware of the danger, that they had set up a 
central authority which should prevent it from arising, 
and that in addition to this precaution they had planned 
both the scope and the moral background of their movement 
on such lines as to eliminate it altogether.” But does this 
“fairly meet” the argument? The history of the self- 
subsisting Producers’ Associations shows clearly enough 
their inevitable defects. And to plan a scope and 
a moral background, i.e., in plain words to insist on Chris- 
tianity, is not the same thing as to get it to work. 
Mr. Raven himself enumerates certain obstacles to the success 
of the self-governing workshops—the unhappy state of the 
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AN 


ABSOLUTE 


NEED. 


Helping to keep 
People Alive. 








The most urgent problem confronting civilisation 
to-day is the reconstruction of Central Europe. The 
task is one of keeping men alive. ‘‘ It is impossible to 
imagine a more urgent purpose,’ says THE NEW STATEs- 
MAN. “ There are hundreds of financial appeals before 
the public... . But the absolute need of food and clothing 
with which large areas of Central Europe are afflicted 
ought surely to take precedence of every other demand 
upon the pockets of those who have any means to spare. 
. . . It is a question of helping to keep alive people who 
will otherwise die.” 


A Grave Crisis. 


The outlook for the coming winter causes 
grave concern amongst relief workers. If 
the situation is somewhat relieved at the 
moment, the prospects in Germany, Poland, 
and Austria show few signs of improvement. 
Thousands of women and children have 
died during the past twelve months from 
famine and disease, and unless help is 
continued during the coming winter, 
thousands more will perish. 


What is Being Done. 


The Friends’ Emergency and War Victims’ Relief 
Committee has workers in the stricken areas administering 
relief. In Austria they are supplying some 40,000 
children with weekly rations. A recent examination 
of the school-children of Vienna established the fact that 
there were only 3.3 per cent. who were not under- 
nourished. Cows have been bought, and hospitals and 
Infant Welfare Centres are being supplied with 1,750 
quarts of milk daily. In Germany the chronic under- 
feeding is producing a race of under-sized and diseased 
children. During the first six months of 1920 the Com- 
mittee has sent {59,000 of Liebesgaben (which is the 
term used by Germans when mentioning the “ love- 
gifts’ sent by English donors) which have been distri- 
buted through Zentral Ausschuss, the large Central 
Committee at Berlin. The help from outside does not 
exceed 2 per cent. of the total relief work in Germany. 
Other measures deal with children’s homes, middle- 
class relief and student feeding. In Poland the 
work has been handicapped by the war, but refugees 
are being helped; our anti-typhus unit is responsible 
for one of the most urgent pieces of sanitation done in 
Europe to-day. 


YOUR HELP IS NEEDED. 


Send your gifts to Friends’ Emergency and War Victims’ 
Relief Committee (A! Ruth Fry, Hon. Sec.), 27 Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C. 2. 











Gifts of Clothing (new or partly worn) will be welcomed 
at the Warehouse, 11 St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 4. 


Kindly mention “ New Statesman" when replying to 
this appeal. 


Buy ** What I Saw in Germany,” by A. G. GARDINER. 
Price 1s., post free 1s. 1}d.; 10s. a dozen from the 
above address. 
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QUICKSILVER WEATHERPROOFS 
are not merely old-fashioned rain-coats 
under a new name, but the most perfect 
weather-resisting safeguards yet produced 
—coats that “stand up” to every kind of 
weather in all seasons of the year. 


Made in special materiais, proofed by the 
Quicksilver process, QUICKSILVER 
WEATHERPROOFS are as efftctive 
against a drenching downpour or con- 
tinuous rain as against a light shower. 
Water cannot penetrate them. It just 
forms into globules that roll quickly away, 
leaving the surface entirely free from 
soakage or saturation. 

QUICKSILVER WEATHERPROOPS, 
whilst efficient against every form of 
moisture, retain the ventilation essential 
to good health, because no rubber is used 
in Quicksilver Proofing. 

Designed on full and graceful lines 
—as useful for sport as everyday wear 
—QUICKSILVER WEATHERPROOPS 
are so light, free and comfortable that 
they allow a man to forget he is wearing 
an overcoat. 


H. J. NICOLL 


AND CO. LTD, 
114-120 REGENT STREET W.1 
& 22 CORNHILL EC. 3 LONDON 


MANCHESTER: 10 Mosley Street 
LIVERPOOL: 50 Bold Street. 








Overland’s Record 
Mileage ""* SHELL 


39 0 
10 
M. P. G.! 


(This is nine more 
miles per gallon 
than the average 
mileage as publish- 
ed by “ Overland.”) 
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Dear Sirs :—I have pleasure 
in intimating to you that | 
have had official information 
from Messrs. Willys-Overland 
that the mileage obtained 
from my demonstration Over- 
land Four was the highest 
received, namely, 39.7 miles 
per gallon. 
Shell Motor Spirit was used 
for this test. 
(Signed) R. B. Dick, 
Kirkton Street, 
Carluke, 
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Church, the Crimean War fever, the persecution of Maurice, 
the obstinate individualism of the Londoner, the under- 
mining of morale by the lavish generosity of Vansittart 
Neale. Finally, he admits that the scheme really broke 
down because it “‘ made too great a demand on the moral 
qualities of the human material, upon whose efforts and 
power of corporate life its success depended.” But the 
experiment will have_to be repeated, he thinks, and some 
day it will succeed. He believes that the Guild Socialists 
aim at repeating it. But do they? They aim, it is true, 
at a system which will substitute co-operation for competi- 
tion, and in which there will be self-government in industry. 
But (apart altogether from the fact that the Guild 
Socialists do not require their system to be built on the 
Christian faith) the conception of a highly organised national 
Guild, with carefully defined relations to the consuming 
public, is surely a very different thing from the Christian 
workshop of the 1850’s. Mr. Raven is either a little too 
ingenuous in claiming the National Guilds League as the 
successor and imitator of the Society for Promoting Working 
Men’s Associations; or he is taking the particular views 
of certain individual Guildsmen to represent the theory 
of Guild Socialism, with about as much propriety as one 
might take Unitarianism to represent the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church. 


REDISCOVERY 


The Street of Faces: Glimpses of Town. By Cuar.es 
Vince. With Eight Drawings by J. D. M. Harvey. 
Philip Allan. 15s. net. 

There have been epics of travel, both in prose and verse, 
from Camoens to Doughty, but who has composed an epic 
of spiritual adventure in the grimy jungle of Pittsburg or 
the canyons of golden New York? Balzac has given us 
glimpses of a malign and magnificent Paris, Barrés of a 
stone causeway or two in Toledo or “ melancholy remem- 
brance and vesperal”’ of a Venice canal at shut of autumn 
eve. Yet more subjeetively has Arthur Symons evoked the 
reveries experienced in cities as diverse as Granada and 
Petrograd. But no man has written an epic of his deliberate 
voyage through the largest, the most fascinating, the most 
variously-charactered, the most subtly-mooded of all 
metropolitan cities, the steepled and chimney-stacked city 
composed of cities, the shadow under the smoke, the con- 
tinent of London. We have, of course, been left delightful 
or terrible pages signed by Decker, Defoe, Lamb, De Quincey 
(with his “‘ endless terraces of Oxford Street ’’), Stevenson 
of the New Arabian Nights, and the apocalyptic Verhaeren. 
But no one yet has set out to record his epical Wanderings 
in Multitudinous London as Doughty his Wanderings in 
Arabia Deserta. In this well-written book, The Street of 
Faces, Mr. Vince has not attempted that epic, but he has 
given us more, and more varied sketches of London and his 
reaction to her moods than we ever remember encountering 
elsewhere. His vision is not of the sublime, the hallucinatory, 
the sinister. Goldsmith or Lamb, never the “little Druid 
wight, of withered aspect ” De Quincey, walks at his elbow. 
His speech, suave, individual and precise as those of his 
friends, glides insensibly from topic to topic, mood to mood, 
fancy to fancy, maintaining in all a gentle droll urbanity, and 
exhibiting a pleasant appreciation of its own cultivation 
and of the happy adroitness our author displays while seem- 
ing merely to abandon himself to the diverting caprice of 
charming the reader. For Mr. Vince does charm, and the 
slightly old-fashioned elaborateness with which he accom- 
plishes the self-imposed task does not lessen the spell, 
whether he takes you to see the Mint, the Docks, a cemetery 
off Baker Street, the Urchins’ War in Shaftesbury Avenue 
or “the Bayswater Road by night.” At times he becomes 
poet: “the Bayswater Road by night is the broadest and 
most quiet of streets—a street of great expanse; for on 
one side are high and deep piles of houses, rarely lit, and on 





the other the dark trees and openness of the park. The 
street lamps are a small thing in the middle of this darkness ; 
and the *buses run silent and very smooth, and more soli- 
tary than in other streets. You feel the night in the Bays- 
water Road. Far ahead through the darkness is the long 
line of red lights in Oxford Street. They might, indeed, be 
the quayside lamps of a great port.” 

Such essays cry out for pencil drawings—being, in fact, 
to the general art of authorship what pencil drawings are to 
linear art. Unfortunately the drawings of J. D. M. Harvey 
cannot be said to be on the level of the text. For E. V. 
Lucas has at last a very worthy rival. 


THE LOLLARD BIBLE 


The Lollard Bible and other Medieval Biblical Versions. 
By Marcaret Deanesty, M.A. Cambridge: at the 
University Press, 1920. 31s. 6d. net. 


In this volume, the first of a new series of Cambridge 
Studies in Medieval Life and Thought which are to be 
issued under the general editorship of Mr. G. G. Coulton, 
Miss Deanesly discusses very ably and learnedly a question 
which has long called for investigation, namely, the attitude 
of the medixval Church towards Bible-reading in general 
and vernacular translations in particular; for it is this, 
rather than the Lollard Bible itself, which forms the subject 
of the greater and perhaps the more interesting part of the 
volume before us. It is a difficult and complex subject, 
and it is manifestly impossible to discover any one formula 
which will be of universal application, but on the whole 
it appears that the view generally held, without any very 
definite basis for it, namely, that throughout the Middle Ages 
the ecclesiastical authorities discouraged, when they did 
not actually forbid, the use of vernacular translations, is 
approximately correct. What is, however, not always 
realised is that the objection was not so much to translations 
themselves, or even to the acquaintance of the laity with the 
Biblical text, as to the fact that such translations might 
be used by unqualified persons to impart religious instruc- 
tion. It was, in fact, part of the general objection to the 
interference of the laity in matters of religion. And when 
we consider the circumstances this objection is not surprising. 

There are certain peculiarities of the Middle Ages which 
one must always keep in mind. On the one hand there 
seems to have been an almost complete lack, even among 
the educated classes, of anything that can be called historical 
imagination, of any real conception of the different conditions 
of different ages and peoples. On the other hand a large 
proportion of the men of the Middle Ages seem to have 
suffered from a queer habit of acting according to their 
convictions. If a man of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century became convinced that it was his duty to give all 
his goods to the poor and to go about naked, he was quite 
likely at once to go and do it, regardless of the inconvenience 
to himself and to others. At present, a man who was 
equally convinced of the rectitude of such behaviour would 
probably get no further than reviling the C.O.S. and doing 
without a collar-stud ; there would be far teo many practical 
considerations in the way of carrying out his ideal. Hence 
an essential difference in the attitude then and now of those 
entrusted with the task of making the world go on in a 
more or less normal fashion. The medieval authority was 
constantly occupied with preventing the spread of obnoxious 
opinions, the modern one cares little what a man’s opinions 
are so long as he does not behave himself obnoxiously. It 
is quite easy to see that a knowledge of the bare text of the 
Bible among persons who interpreted it literally, and with 
no idea of any difference in the circumstances of the people 
for whom it was written, and who, moreover, would probably 
attempt to put their crude interpretations into immediate 
practice, might be attended by results which even the most 
liberal-minded would consider disastrous. The view of the 
authorities that the Scriptures should be administered to 
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INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


CAXTON HALL, OCTOBER 117TH, 12TH, 13TH. 


The Collapse of Europe ; International Finance ; Problems 
of Coal, Raw Material and Transport; An Economic 
Council; The League of Nations and Reconstruction ; 
Co-operative Production. 


THE SPEAKERS INCLUDE :— 
Sir Wm. Beveridge, Rt. Hon. T. McKinnon Wood, Sir 
Sidney Olivier, Professor Arnold Toynbee, Mr. Sidney 
Webb, Canon Temple, Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, 
Mr. A. G. Gardiner, Mr. Frank Hodges, Mr. C. T. Cramp, 
Mr. Norman Angeil, Jerome K. Jerome, C. De Lisle Burns, 
M. Jouhaux, Signor Borsa, Herr Walther Rathenau, Herr 
Otto Hue. Other Speakers from France, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Austria, Switzerland and U.S.A. 
For tickets and all particulars of Conference apply to— 
SECRETARY, FIGHT THE FAMINE COUNCIL. 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE CONFERENCE . 
A GREAT PUBLIC MEETING 


will be held at 
CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 131TH, aT 8 P.M. 


SPEAKERS :—LORD PARMOOR 
EARL BEAUCHAMP 


DR. FRITHJOF NANSEN 
MISS M. BONDFIELD 
MR. C. T. CRAMP 
CONTESSA LISA SCOPOLI 


(Chair) 


Tickets—Reserved 3s. 6d., Unreserved 1s., Admission Free 
Apply SECRETARY, 
FIGHT THE FAMINE COUNCIL, 
150 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 




















REFORMED INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 


Inns and Hotels managed by the 
People’s Refreshment House Associa- 
tion Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum 
dividend 7: °/,) or 6°/, Loan Stock. 


P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 
193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





The Humanist 


Threepence Monthly. 


~~ By Post 4d. 


Religion, based upon a love of Humanity, is the spiritual expression 
of Socialism, as Socialism is the logical outcome of such a religion. 
The Humanist is the religious paper for Socialists and Reformers. 
The October number is now ready, containing Articles by 
J. A. HOBSON, A. CLUTTON-BROCK, Prof. C. H. HERFORD 
and others—Write to WATTS & CO., 17 JoHNson’s Court, 
Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Swrnthir€e, Cath. 
The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 


Wm.SPRIGGS & Co., Lid., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd., W1 





KING’S HALL LECTURES. 


HE FABIAN SOCIETY’S COURSE of Lectures 
at the King’s Hall this Autumn will deal with 
Mr. and Mrs. SIpNEY WEBB’s new proposals for 


A Constitution for the Socialist 
Commonwealth of Great Britain. 


Not merely in the way of exposition, but with replies 
to criticism, explanations of difficulties and elabora- 
tions of some of its forecasts of what is going to 
happen to our social order. The sixth and concluding 
lecture by G. BERNARD SHAw will be a commentary 
on the scheme thus outlined. The dates, subjects, 
and lectures are as follows, beginning at 8.30. p.m. :— 


IL Tuesday, 2nd Nov. “ THe NATIONAL GOVERNMENT.” 
MR. SIDNEY WEBB. 


Il. Friday, 5th Nov. “ THe Local GOVERNMENT.” 
MRS. SIDNEY WEBB. 


Ill. Friday, 12th Nov. “ THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
INDUSTRY.” MR. SIDNEY WEBB. 


IV. Tuesday, 16th Nov. “ VOCATIONAL ORGANISATION.” 
MRS. SIDNEY WEBB. 


V. Friday, 1r9th Nov. “‘ THe TRANSITION.” 
MR. SIDNEY WEBB. 


VI. Friday, 3rd Dec. ‘‘ A COMMENTARY ON THE ‘WEBB 
CONSTITUTION.” ”’ MR. BERNARD SHAW. 


Admission will be by ticket, for the course, which can be applied for at once, 
or for each lecture separately. As the accommodation is limited, preference 
will be given to applicants for tickets for the whole course. Applications for 
single tickets will therefore be reserved until October 25th, 1920, after which 
the remaining seats will be allotted according to priority of application. 


The price of tickets for numbered and reserved stalls is one guinea for the 
course of six, or five shillings for a single lecture; for numbered back 
“balcony” stalls and gallery seats ten shillings and sixpence for the course, 
or half-a-crown for a single lecture ; for numbered upper gallery and back 
“balcony” stalls five shillings for the course, or one shilling for a single 
lecture. 

Applications for tickets should be sent to the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill 
Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. A full syllabus will be sent oa 
request. 

















Guardians of the Children Fund. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 





To preserve—without distinction of politics or religion—the lives and 
health of those who, themselves starving, nurse and feed the children in the 
famine areas of Central Europe, 


NO COAL. If there should be a coal (and gas) 
strike lasting throughout the 


winter, would you like it ¢ 
NO CLOTHES. If in addition you were to have 
at best but one garment, and no 


shoes or stockings, 
NO FOOD. 


NO MEDICINE. If, moreover, to start with you 
were ill of a most painful disease, 
and could get no medicine, 


And scarcely any food; 


Would you continue to work hard for others ? 
This is what the Nursing Sisters in Central Europe 
did last winter, and will do again this year. 


You cannot send them coal, but you can send us 
old clothes for them, or money to buy materials, 
food, medicine, etc. 


Please do so before the winter arrives. 


We have not yet received enough money to buy 
material for one habit or dress for each Sister. 


MONEY to R. F. Joyce, Esq., 44 Curzon Street, 
London, W.1. 


ALL PARCELS AND GOODS to Guardians of the 
Children, c/o Vienna Emergency Relief Fund Warehouse, 
Park Square West, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 
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the laity by trained persons able to explain their spiritual as 
well as literal meaning, and to see that they were presented 
in proper doses and in an assimilable form, was then not 
needless obscurantism but simple common-sense, though it 
may have been no disadvantage to this policy, in the eyes 
of the ecclesiastical authorities, that its general acceptance 
added considerably to their own power and prerogatives. 

The fact is, that the main purpose of a vernacular transla- 
tion of the Scriptures was not for private study but for 
reading aloud to those who could not read for themselves. 
The vast majority of those people who had learnt to read 
had done so in clerical schools where Latin was from the 
beginning the vehicle of instruction. They would, as a 
general rule, be able to read in Latin before reading in their 
native tongue, and though the Vulgate seems never to have 
been included in the course of instruction, the mere under- 
standing of the text could have presented no difficulty to any 
student who had gone through a regular school course. 
It is true that here and there a man might have forgotten his 
Latin and, wishing in later life to read the Bible, find that 
he could only do so in a translation, but the vast majority 
of those who were at all regular readers would probably 
have found the Vulgate as easy as any translation. It 
was the man who wished to preach to the ignorant, especially 
the man without theological training, who needed a trans- 
lated Gospel that his hearers could understand. And it 
was in this use of translation that their danger lay. 

We must remember that the religion of the Middle Ages 
was founded far less on a first-hand acquaintance with the 
Bible than is that of the present day. Mainly perhaps 
because of the great length of the book and the consequent 
cost, it seems to have been far from a common possession 
even among the clergy. The subject matter of the Scripture 

was generally taught in the form of Biblical compendia or in 
the various outlines of universal history, and the remainder 
of theological training lay rather in the discussion of con- 
troversial points, and in the moral interpretation of selected 
passages of the Bible, than in the study of the text itself. 
It results from this that there was much less discussion of 
the question of vernacular Bibles than we should expect, 
and that the definite pronouncements on the part of the 
Church, either for or against them, are comparatively few. 

So far as England is concerned, there seems to have been 
no definite pronouncement on the subject until in 1408 the 
Lollard version was condemned by the Council of Oxford, 
under Archbishop Arundel. And even in this the section 
dealing with vernacular translations is so worded as not to 
condemn translations altogether, but only such as have not 
been approved by the diocesan of the place or by a pro- 
vincial council. It looks as if the framers of the section in 
question may have had some idea of the provision of an 
authorised version, possibly with a view to correcting the 
supposed heretical tendency of the Wycliffite texts, but as 
nothing of the sort was done, the decree of Oxford amounted 
in effect to a prohibition of the making or use of translations 
altogether. 

The Wycliffite version itself exists in two distinct forms, 
the first completed in or about the year of Wycliffe’s death, 
being more literal in its renderings than the second, which 
dates from about twelve years later. Miss Deanesly makes 
it clear that previous to the earlier of the two versions there 
existed nothing of the nature of a general translation of 
the Bible into English, apart from the Old English version, 
which was, of course, unintelligible, and that the translation 
which we have was due to the instigation of Wycliffe, 
though actually the work, in the main, of his disciples 
Nicholas Hereford and John Purvey. Of his own share in 
the actual work there seems to be little or no evidence. 


FANTASIES ON STATESMEN 


Modern English Statesmen. By G. R. Stirumc Tayior. 
Allen and Unwin. 10s, 6d. net. 


The author of these vivacious papers approaches his 
subject somewhat in the temper of Mr. Lytton Strachey, 
but with a difference. He has Mr. Strachey’s contempt 





for smugly conventional verdicts, yet he does not confine 
himself to putting those pragmatic people, the historians, 
in their proper places. On the contrary, he gives free scope 
to his own enthusiasms, and if we find current estimates 
of Cromwe'l and the Pitts a good deal reduced, we discover, 
too, that Walpole and Disraeli, the younger, are not a 
little aggrandised. As a whole, this agreeable book is too 
much the product of whim. Mr. Stirling Taylor lacks 
balance, and he allows his abounding fancy to run away 
with him. His idea that true statesmanship ended with 
Burleigh may be tenable, though it must be remembered 
that, apart from the incursions of Queen Elizabeth, the 
Lord Treasurer navigated in a much calmer atmosphere 
than his successors, who have had their followers, the 
Opposition and the Press and many other side winds to 
reckon with. But in working out that theory, he fre- 
quently resorts to capricious illustration, even when his 
fundamental conceptions of character are sound enough. 

Mr. Taylor makes fine play with the doctrine of heredity, 
but he carries his principles too far. The most rigid Dar- 
winians admit “sports” and “ throw-backs” into their 
calculations, and if the influence of the paternal side has 
to be taken into account, so has that of the maternal. 
Cromwell, we are told, represented the men who opposed 
Charles Stuart because he was “ the great-great-grandson 
of the wealthy brewer of Putney, whose son became a 
county gentleman by grants of Church lands.” Well, 
even the humblest of us are bound to have great-great- 
grandfathers and great grandfathers, but their authority 
is somewhat remote. Cromwell’s religion and politics were 
intensely personal to himself, and it is wiser to conclude 
that 


He was great ere fortune made him so, 

than to regard him as the mere creation of the new middle 
class. In the same way, though we can trace a good deal 
of .Governor Pitt in Lord Chatham, particularly in his 
violence of temper and contempt for discipline, they were 
essentially built of different clay. The grandfather was 
avaricious; the grandson disinterested. Chatham’s re- 
jection of the perquisites belonging to the Paymastership 
of the Forces would have been incomprehensible to the 
Governor, and the heaping up of riches in one generation 
became a squandering of means in the next but one. The 
tradition of the Governor dwindled to vanishing point 
with the younger Pitt, who resembled his histrionic father 
only in an incapacity to keep his money ; in other respects 
he took after his mother, and was, as Lord Rosebery points 
out, much more of a Grenville than a Pitt. Mr. Taylor 
draws a striking contrast between the steadfast, honest 
Walpoles and the pompous, ineffective Pitts. He cannot 
imagine a Walpole in such a predicament as that in which 
the second Chatham, “ with his sabre drawn,” involved 
his country and himself. But, if he had glanced at the 
index to Horace Walpole’s memoirs, he would have been 
reminded that “my nephew,” the third Earl of Orford, 
was as wild and profligate as any of the family called by 
Lord Rosebery ‘‘ the mad brood of the Pitts,” and there 
were other Walpoles of the happy-go-lucky sort. 

Withal, Mr. Taylor undeniably succeeds in pulling to 
pieces a good many conventional estimates. Honest 
Liberals, like the late J. A. Picton, used to regard Cromwell, 
for example, as one of themselves, though his temper and, 
during his last years at least, his practice was just as auto- 
cratic as Strafford’s. Honest Liberals, in the same way, 
were wont to appeal to the great name of Burke, though 
the whole bent of Burke’s mind was essentially conserva- 
tive; he stood by the sacred rights of property, and in 
one of the writings of his youth alone, the “ Vindication 
of Natural Society,” did he display any sympathy with 
the wage-earners who dwelt outside the walled garden 
of eighteenth century placemanship. Such judgments as 
Mr. Taylor’s are the outcome of a healthy independence 
of mind, and the pity of it is that he will spoil excellent 
cases by extravagance of commentary. His ecstatic 
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113 NEW BOND ST., W:-1. 


Old:.English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 
Pearls and Jewels 


dG. Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 
Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdo, London. 

















Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and 6262. 








THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
:Clese to Soutbampter F ow.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald "’ Jerkins end Hand-made Jewellery. 








The only Investment which does 
not depreciate in value is a 


LIFE ASSURANCE POLICY. 
INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 











EVERY M™MAWN THEATRE 
(Hampstead Tube Station). Nightly 8.15. Mats. every Sat. 2.30. 
Sept. 25 to 29. You Never Can Text, by George Bernard Shaw. 

Sept. 30 to Oct 6, at 8.15. Bonnps or InTErREST, by Jacinto Benavente. 
Oct. 7 to 13, at 8.15. TraGepy or Nan, by John Masefield. 
All seats booked in advance. 7/6, 5/-, 2/6. Hampstead 7224. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the respiratory 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to open-air 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption, Breathing becomes copious and easy, 
the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without need 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly.—Mr. Artuur Lovet, 94 Park 
Street, London, W. 1. 








BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 





THE UNKNOWN POWER BEHIND THE 
IRISH NATIONALIST PARTY. 


Nearly 200 pages. Offered for 1s. od., post free. Mention Offer 462. 
Books (second-hand and new) on every conceivable subject. Fine 
stock of Rare. Books on approval. Catalogues free. State wants 
or interests. Books bought.—FoyLks, 121-5, Charing Cross Road, 
London. 





OOKS.—Gould’s Birds of Britain, 8 vols., 375 col. plates, £75; 
Surtee’s spon Novels, col. plates, 6 vols., hf. calf, £11; Lever’s Novels, 37 
vols., Edit. de e, £28; Hoppé Studies of Russian Ballet, 6s., pub. 21s.; 
Dickens’ Works, 22 vols., £5 193.; Wheatley’s Pepys Diary, 10 vols., £7 10s.; Omar 
Kha: illus. by Brangwyn, 10s. 6d.; English Dialect Dictionary, 6 vols., £6 6s. ; 
Bibi y of O. Wilde, 12s. 6d. (pub. 25s.) ; Punch, 100 vols. in 25, £10 1@s.; Burton's 
Arabian ta, 17 vols., £28; ct. Nat. Biography, 24 vols., thin paper, £24; Geo, 

6 Works, 6 vols., 35s.; Etchings of Frank Bran £4 4s. free, 
Books bought. 3,000 wanted. List free—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. WANTED.—Caricature Magazine, Tegg, 1807, etc. 





fine set, £25 Studies from the Russian Ballet, 6s., published 2is.; Rabelais 
Works, ‘translated by Urquhart, 5 vols. 1901. 2is'; Voltaine’s Candide, i808, limited 
IOS Fe ed Daakee aaa fo tay amarican Glomary. by BR. H. Thornton, 2 vols, 
12, 78. 6d.; Dickens’ Works, 30 vols., Caxton Pub. £4 10s.; Omar Kha‘ 
Sat Dulac, £2 2s.; Thackeray’s Works, 26 vols. Caxton Pub. Co., £4 4s. ; 
iane ovels, 21 vols., scarce, £5 5s.; Wordsworth’s White Doe of Rhylstone, ist > 
ba aig Oras uncut, rare, £5 5s; Oliver Goldsmith's Works, Ed. de Luxe, 10 vols.. 
for catalogue, Tt yon aay nme by Aubrey Beardsley, onl 150 done, 35s. ; send also 
If want a book and have to find it me. lam the 
wot expert bookdnder extant. a —BAKER’S G. hy 4 
Villon’s Poems, and any others in this edition; George Moore's first editions, any. ‘ 


LECTURES, ETC. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, 
Faculties. 
ARTS. MEDICINE. 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


SCIENCE. COMMERCE. 


Schools of 
ENGINEERING, MINING, METALLURGY, 
BREWING, DENTISTRY, SOCIAL STUDY, 


leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 
THE SESSION 1920-21 COMMENCES OCTOBER 5TH, 1920. 
ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 

In the Medicai School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet 
the requirements of other Universities and Licensing Bodies. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations 
of other Universities, may, after one year’s study or research, take a 
Master’s Degree. 

SEPARATE SYLLABUSES with full information as to Lecture 
and I,aboratory Courses, Fees, Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, 
&c., Exhibitions and Scholarships are published as follows :— 

1. Faculty of Science. 5. Department of Social Study. 
2. Faculty of Arts. 6. Department of the Biology and 
3. Faculty of Medicine. Chemistry of Fermentation. 
4. Faculty of Commerce. 7. Exhibitions, Scholarships, &c., 
and will be sent on application to the undersigned, 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 





H AMPSTEAD ETHICAL INSTITUTE, 
Hampstead Conservatoire, Swiss Cottage. 
DISCOURSES, SUNDAYS, 11.15 a.m. 

October 3. Mr. R. Dimsdale Stocker: ‘‘ Galsworthy’s Play, ‘ The 


Skin Game.’ ”’ 

10. Mr. Joseph McCabe: “ The Mediocrity of Modern 
Literature.” 

17. Mr. Harry Snell, L.C.C.: “ The New Religion and the 


Old Church.” 
24. Mr. W. Loftus Hare: ‘‘ Indian Philosophy.” 
. Mr. Frederic Kettle: ‘‘ Schools for Adolescents.” 


ALL SEATS FREE. 





| | OUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
(KING'S CCLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8. Dean: Miss Lane-Crayron, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.). 
Students are prepared for the Housebold and Social Science Degree of the University, 

length of course three years. Also One Year courses: (a) in Applied Science for those 

holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (b) in Household Management. Fees, 30 guineas 

per annum. Residence if required. All Courses commence in October. Further 

particulars on application to the Secretary. 





Foomsurce SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 
(Under the auspices of the University.) 
The next Session wi!! commence on Tuesday, October 12th. 

A two years’ Diploma Course prepares students for all branches of 
Social Work. Those desiring to qualify for positions under the Public 
Health Authorities can enter for the Certificate Course in Social and . 
Sanitary Science. 

For full particulars apply to the Drrector, School of Social Study, 
University, Edinburgh. 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
For Men anv Women StTuDENTS 
(recognised by the Board of Education) 


REPARATION, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, for 
Educational Social Work, and for Teaching, particularly in the pew Day 
Continuation Schools. Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of 


students, according to previous education and experience 
Apply for particulars to Principat, Halsey Training College, 11 Tavistock Square, 
Cl 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 

Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the 
Principal, Miss Lawrence. 





| gd LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Meoicine, and Encineerine for Men 

and Women. Fee 15 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 
spectus post free from REGIsTRaR. 





SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 


KENSINGTON COLLEGE. 
Bishop’s Road, Paddington, W. 2. 

(Director, Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.L) 
supplies a modern and comprehensive Training for Private Secretaries. 
Correspondents and Accountants. It confers Diplomas in Secretarial 
Training. Actual experience in Secretarial Work and responsible 
Office Management is pena in the College Offices. There is a 
Special Course for ex-officers. A Choice of Appointment is guaranteed 
every graduate. The College is Day, Residential and Postal. Founded 
in 1887. Prospectus, icitor-General’s Speech and Souvenir will 
be sent gratis to any reader mentioning Tak NEW STATESMAN. 
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admiration for Disraeli, whom he defines as ‘‘ charming ” 
—one wonders how that enigmatic man would have received 
the compliment unless it came from a pretty woman— 
and for Disraeli’s novels, which we read for ‘‘ the good 
of our morals and intellects,” is too near idolatry to be 
based on reason. But the statement that Disraeli ‘ took 
to politics as others take to golf or archzology or collecting 
beetles, as a hobby for one’s spare time or one’s retired 
years,” goes further still, and comes dangerously near a 
misreading of character. Disraeli’s politics were quite 
serious, and in the end they killed him. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Mediaeval Attitude towards Astrology. By Turopore Orro 
WepeEt. Yale Studies in English LX. Oxford University Press. 
10s. 6d. net. 

This is a very learned work on a very interesting subject. When 
we say “learned”? we mean that it bristles with quotations and 
references, abounds in- authorities, and ends with a formidable 
bibliography. Without any very detailed knowledge of the subject 
we venture to assert that no medieval work of any importance— 
no English work, at any rate—which refers to astrology has been 
passed over. We see that the study was presented as a dissertation 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Yale University, and it 
reminds us irresistibly of the German Jnaugural- Dissertation. Much 
time and labour has been expended on collecting material, and 
comparatively little to digesting it. This is a pity, since the subject 
is a fascinating one, which gives great scope for a critical essay. As 
it stands, the work is one which will be consulted with interest by all 
who study professionally the medieval mind, but the appeal could 
have been made wider by a somewhat less doctorial presentation. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS have still been under the shadow of 
Labour troubles, only oil shares maintaining their 
prices. The reception given to the last corpora- 

tion’s loan shows some considerable discrepancies in public 
favour as between one municipality and another. Thus, 
while the public subscribed nearly half of the Brighton 
portion and one-third of Bristol’s offer, it took less than one- 
fifth of the Plymouth loan, a little over one-fourth of the 
Portsmouth issue and only one-tenth of the Swansea stock. 
The lumping together of numerous towns in these offers 
seems rather unnecessary, as the loans are not joint loans ; 
in fact, the whole raising of these loans is wasteful and 
brings about unnecessary competition with the Government 
Loans, as the municipalities offer higher rates, which, in 
turn, force up the Government rate, whereas the Government 
could raise all the money at one uniform rate and re-lend 
it to the municipalities at cost to the great saving of the 
community in its dual capacity of tax-payers and rate- 
payers, but this would be unpalatable to certain vested 
interests, so it is not done. 
* * * 


The position of the foreign exchanges does not improve, 
and the International Financial Conference, now being 
held in Brussels, finds itself confronted by a position that 
needs plenty of attention. The French exchange grows 
worse instead of better, and at the time of writing is in 
the neighbourhood of frs. 52 to the £. The quotation of 
the £ sterling in New York has also deteriorated during 
the past few weeks, and at the time of writing is $3.48, as 
compared with a normal rate of $4.86. Both these bad 
rates may be attributable in part to the necessity imposed 
= the French Government of having to meet its half 
of the Anglo-French Loan falling due next month in New 
York, and with this out of the way some alleviation is 
not improbable. German marks, after having been con- 
spicuously firm, are now losing ground, and quote 213 
to the £. A strange discrepancy exists in the Scandinavian 
rates, the Danish and Norwegian exchanges being much 
in favour of London at a little over 25 kroner to the £, 
whereas the Swedish rate is against London at about 17 
kroner to the £, compared with a normal rate of 18.16. 
The Belgian franc is quoted at about 49 to the £, and the 
Italian lira at about 81. Figures have been published 





showing that foreign subscriptions to the recent 5 per cent. 
Italian Loan total 1,976,000,000 lire. Out of this total 
155,000,000 lire came from European countries other than 
Italy, 31,000,000 from Africa, 216,000,000 from North 
America, and no less than 574,000,000 from South America, 
where Italian immigrants are most numerous and prosperous. 
While on the subject of South America it may be mentioned 
that a Bill has been submitted to the Brazilian Congress for 
nationalising insurance. 
* * * 


Depression reigns at the present time in three great 
industries throughout the world, viz., shipbuilding, motor 
car production and rubber. While Lord Inchcape has in 
hand the job of selling the mixed lot of ships which have 
been handed over by Germany, under the terms of the 
Peace Treaty, the United States Government is sounding 
shipping circles throughout Europe as to the disposal of 
hundreds of vessels which were acquired and built by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation during the war. On top 
of this the Allied Powers claim from Germany some 200,000 
tons of her annual shipping production for the next few 
years. The feelings of shipbuilders and shipowners with 
regard to this last provision are of a mixed character, and 
if only the Germans were in a position to pay, they would 
probably be the most welcome and most likely buyers of 
their own and other people’s production. As regards the 
motor car industry, many Americans are beginning to 
doubt if the world can at present continue to absorb the 
2,000,000 new cars that are being turned out annually in 
their country. Pleasure cars in the United States exist 
in such vast numbers that saturation point must nearly have 
been reached. There is still a vast field for commercial 
cars, but in a country of vast distances, where towns are 
far apart, the motor car is not so convenient a means of 
transport of goods as is the case in most European countries. 
In Europe, however, the scope for road motor transport 
appears almost unlimited, and what with the present 
rate of exchange and the import duty upon foreign pleasure 
cats, British manufacturers ought to be able to hold their 
own against American competition. As regards rubber, 
there has been a sharp fall in the price of this commodity, 
owing partly to the failure of a firm in New York which 
had a large speculative account in rubber, and partly to 
depression in the American tyre manufacturing trade. 
These conditions are likely to be merely transitory. Even 
if the production of new motor cars were to be seriously 
curtailed, the number of cars running is so enormous that 
it is only a question of a year or two before the demand 
for rubber exceeds the supply, and any industrial recovery 
in Central Europe, which is practically denuded of rubber 
and rubber tyres, will bring us nearer that point. Both 
rubber and motor car company shareholders should pray 
for peace with Russia. 

* * * 

The reports of the big mixed coal, iron and steel under- 
takings, as they come out, continue to show increasing 
prosperity. During the past few days both the Bolckow 
Vaughan Company and Staveley Coal, Iron and_ Steel 
Company reports have appeared and show considerable 
progress. A glance at the Bolckow Vaughan Company $s 
record for the past nine years shows that profits have 
increased from £209,893 for 1912 to £525,597 for the pre-war 
year, and have crept up to the present high figure of 
£696,950, which constitutes a record in the Companys 
history. For the fourth time in succession the ordinary 
dividend is 12 per cent., but this amount is now paid on 
a larger capital. This year £212,459 is carried forward. 
After remaining practically stationary for two years, the 
profits of the Staveley Coal, Iron & Steel Company now 
show an increase of about £11,300 at £290,500. In June, 
1918, new ordinary shares were issued for cash at a premium 
of 10s., and again in November a bonus distribution of 
33} per cent. on the ordinary shares in the form of new 
fully paid ordinary shares took place. The ordinary share 
capital was thus increased to £2,318,867, on which 4 
dividend of 11} per cent. is paid—equivalent to 15 per cent. 
on the ordinary shares as they existed in 1918. The 
reserves standing in 1918 have been absorbed by capitalisa- 
tion and bonus distribution, but this year a new reserve 
is started with £50,000. A. Emit DAVIES. 












